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U Thant to Speak 


at 134th Commencement 


M@ PrincipaL SPEAKER at Oberlin’s 
134th anniversary commencement will 
be U Thant, secretary-general of the 
United Nations, who will give the ad 
dress at graduation exercises Monday 
morning, June 12. He will receive the 
honorary doctor of laws degree. 

Paul W. W. Green, °41, pastor of 
the United Christian Church of Ca 
racas, Venezuela, will speak at the bac- 
calaureate service at noon Sunday, 
June 11. He will receive the honorary 
doctor of divinity degree. 

Honorary degrees will also be 
awarded to Julius P. Molnar, °37, ex- 
ecutive vice president, Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, Murray Hill, New Jersey, 
who will receive the honorary doctor 
of science degree; Rudolf Serkin, pi- 
anist, the honorary doctor of music 
degree; Wolfgang Stechow, professor 
emeritus of fine arts at Oberlin Col- 
lege, the honorary doctor of fine arts 
degree; and Roy Wilkins, executive 
director, National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, the 
honorary doctor of laws degree. 

Mr. Stechow taught at Oberlin from 
1940 until his retirement in 1963. 

In addition to the honorary degrees, 
the College will award more than 550 
degrees in course in a graduation pro- 
gram scheduled for 9:30 a.m. Monday, 
June 12, on Tappan Square. If it rains, 
the program will be held in Finney 
Chapel. 


Thant was unanimously re-appointed 


& 


Rudolf Serkin 


for a second term as Secretary-General 
ot the United Nations last December. 
His term of office will continue 
through 1971. His first term began 
in 1962 and followed an appointment 
as acting secretary general to fill the 
unexpired term of the late Secretary- 
General Dag Hammarskjold. 

Previously he had been permanent 
representative of Burma to the United 
Nations with the rank of ambassador. 
Prior to his diplomatic career, he was 
in education and information work and 
was a free-lance journalist. 

The Rev. Mr. Green has bachelor’s 
degrees in philosophy and organ and 
the bachelor of divinity and was or- 
dained in the Presbyterian Church. He 
went to Caracas in July 1952 as an 
associate pastor and became pastor in 
1954. 

Mr. Green was born in Rome, Italy, 
of English parents, and spent the first 
seven years of his life there. His fam- 
ily moved to the United States in 1924, 
living for a time in Laramie, Wyoming 
and then in Detroit, Michigan. After 
college, and post-graduate work in the 
history of music at Harvard Univer- 
sity, Mr. Green was assistant to the 
minister and director of music in the 
Woodward Ave. Presbyterian Church, 
Detroit, 1945-52. He is married to the 
former Alice C. Willey, °40, an Ober- 
lin Conservatory graduate. Two of 
their three sons, William C. and David 
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Former President Describes Complexities of Far East and Vietnam in Particular 


RETURN, REPORT ANL 


Ina PRESIDED OVER APPROXIMATELY 400 Assemblies 
during my years here as president and having fre- 
quently discussed their desirable content with student- 
faculty committees, I come before you with hesitation and 
trepidation. I am fully aware that I cannot meet these 
requirements once specified to me in writing by a student 
committee: “The speaker should be nationally or inter- 
nationally known. He should tell us something interesting 
and significant that we have never heard before. He should 
speak without notes and should have charm, fluency and 
humor.” It was taken for granted, of course, that the 
speaker should conclude by 12:19 p.m. at the very latest. 

In its invitation to be here this morning, the committee 
suggested that I report on my activities since I left Oberlin. 
I will do so to some extent, using personal experiences as a 
stimulus for a few observations and thoughts. 


Ever since Mrs. Stevenson and I left here in January 
1960, we have made our home in Aspen, Colo., 8,000 
feet high on the western slope of the Continental Divide. 
Aside from the beauty of the Rocky Mountains, the Aspen 
Institute of Humanistic Studies was one thing that especially 
attracted us. Conceived in 1949, following a Goethe 
bicentennial at Aspen, the institute brings together groups 
of business and professional men with leaders in the arts, 
theology, government, the judiciary and education. For 
two-week periods, they attend daily two-hour seminars to 
discuss the concepts, values and ideals of our American 
society. Basic to the program are selected readings in his- 
tory, the humanities, political and social theory, philoso- 
phy and literature. I have presided over sessions on about 
eight occasions and have found it stimulating and exciting. 
Just recently I was elected president of the institute. 


One of the highlights of the 
1966-67 academic year was a visit 
in April from former President 
William E. Stevenson and Mrs. 
Stevenson (Bumpy). In order not 
to deprive readers of a chance to 
sit again in Finney Chapel, the ac- 
companying article by President 
Stevenson contains the full text of 
his April 6 Assembly talk. 

The Stevensons spent a busy five 
days on campus visiting old friends 
among members of the faculty and 
administration. 

Mr. Stevenson will take office 
July 1 as president of the Aspen 
Institute for Humanistic Studies, 
succeeding Alvin C. Eurich. Mr. 
Stevenson has been a member of the 
institute’s board of trustees since 
1960 and also serves on its execu’ 
tive committee. He was president 
at Oberlin from 1946 through 1959. 


He was ambassador to the Philip- 
pines from 1961 to 1964 and still 
is a law partner in the New York 
firm of Debevoise, Stevenson, Plimp- 
ton and Page. He is vice chairman 
of the governors of the American 
Red Cross and of the Red Cross 
Societies at Geneva, Switzerland, 
and is a director and vice president 
of the Adlai Stevenson Institute of 
International Affairs. 

He holds honorary degrees from 
eight colleges and universities, in- 
cluding San Carlos University in 
Cebu, Philippines, and Oberlin. The 
Oberlin degree, doctor of laws, was 
awarded in 1961. 

The Stevensons brought greetings 
from their daughters, Helen, now 
Mrs. Robert Meyner, and Priscilla, 
"51, whose husband, Richard McM. 
Hunt, is a professor at Harvard 
University. 


Photographs by A. E. Princehorn 
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By WILLIAM E. STEVENSON 


REMINISCE 


Another attraction at Aspen has been the summer 
Music Festival which includes renowned performers and 
teachers with about 400 advanced students. There are 
several concerts a week and a professional orchestra and 
well known string quartet are in residence. 


So you see, with music and the intellectual stimulus of 
the institute as well as public lectures by visiting celebri- 
ties, art shows, drama and other activities we have been 
kept well oceupied. In many ways the dynamics of the 
program at Aspen remind us of our Oberlin days. 


After leaving Oberlin, we spent the winter of 1960-61 
in the Middle East. I was chairman of a small team 
financed by ECA — as AID was then known. Our 
assignment was to survey Robert College at Istanbul, the 
American University at Beirut, and the American Uni- 
versity at Cairo to recommend whether or not further 
U.S. aid should be given. An interesting part of the job 
was the need to visit the various countries from which the 
three institutions were drawing students so we could 
ascertain educational needs and future potential. We spent 
time not only in Turkey, Lebanon and Egypt but also in 
Syria, Jordon, Saudi-Arabia, Kuwait, Iran and Pakistan. 
In each instance we met educational leaders and govern- 
ment officials. The outcome of the survey was to recom- 
mend continued U.S. government support to the three 
institutions since we found they were meeting acceptable 
standards and offering needed services. It might be of 
some current interest that before I left on that trip I was 
asked to serve as a reporter for C.I.A. I declined, since 
I felt such activity would interfere with my principal 
assignment. 


During the following winter our scene shifted to the 
Far East when I became ambassador to the Philippines. 
We were there from January 1962 to June of 1964. 


From the very beginning we liked the Philippines, found 
the people friendly and intelligent, and were sorry when 
the assignment ended. During our stay we made a point of 
visiting about half of the country’s 56 provinces. Thus, 
we met the people in the northern Batanes Islands, almost 
in sight of Formosa, and also those 1,200 miles to the 
south, on the islands of the Sulu Sea, within sight of 
Borneo. Everywhere we were received most hospitably, 
the local brass band usually blaring an ostensible welcome 
as we arrived. 


As you know, the Philippines, an archipelago of 7,000 
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islands, only a few hundred of which are inhabited, came 
into the American orbit in 1898 as a result of our victorious 
war with Spain. Before that, as a Spanish colony for 300 
years, the nation had been administered from Acapulco in 
Mexico. After the period of American administration and 
influence it was granted its independence in 1946 just at 
the end of a devastating war which destroyed a large part 
of Manila and other Philippine cities. The Philippines was 
the only Asian country which fought with us against 
Japan, its occupier. 

Since my brother Ted, a medical missionary in China, 
had spent the war as a civilian prisoner of the Japanese in 
Manila, it meant much to me to meet many Americans 
who were interned with him and actually to see the place 
where he had been held for so long. 


Filipinos today reflect both Spanish and American in- 
fluences. As someone has observed, “It is a wonder that 
Filipinos aren't all mixed up after 300 years in a Spanish 
convent followed by 50 years in Hollywood!” 


There is much to our credit in this our principal colonial 
adventure. We initiated public health measures on a large 
scale, and introduced democratic principles of government, 
rule of law and other concepts. But above all, we instituted 
universal education. In 1901 about 1,000 American school- 
teachers — the forerunner of the modern Peace Corps in 
many ways — went to the Philippines and fanned out 
throughout the islands. Many spent the rest of their lives 
there. A high rate of literacy resulted and familiarity with 
American history and culture was established. Many 
Filipinos now speak English. I remember how an older 
official on a far-off island recalled his American education 
as a youth by rattling off, for our benefit the capital of 
the American states, Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, poems 
of Longfellow and William Cullen Bryant, and all the 
verses of the “Star Spangled Banner”! 


In Manila and other larger cities one now observes a 
pronounced American atmosphere. There are many super- 
ficial reminders, such as the vehicles, soft drink and movie 
signs, TV programs, slick magazines and other features of 
our “culture.” One feels at home very quickly. And yet, 
one learns from experience over a period of time that, 
underneath, there are basic personal and sociological dif- 
ferences between Asians and Westerners in our concepts, 
approaches, sensitivities, reactions and customs. These 
differences must not be disregarded if we hope to obtain 

continued 
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meaningful mutual understanding as we deal with each 
other. I assume that the Shansi “reps” and others familiar 
with Asia know what I am talking about. 

For example, Asians prefer easygoing friendliness to 
our habit of directness and customary blunt speaking. 
They abhor unpleasant situations, especially in personal 
relations. This is illustrated by the story of a Filipino farm- 
er who promptly gave an affirmative answer to a request 
for help from a neighbor, knowing he could not possibly 
fulfill it because of a prior commitment. The former 
reasoned that it was better not to disappoint the petitioner 
twice: once, when the original request was made, and the 
second time, on the occasion when the help was needed. 
Any American who has lived in the Philippines has been 
puzzled when Filipino friends accept social invitations 
which subsequently are not kept. The farmer story throws 
light on the problem. 


we IS OF MORE importance in Asia than it is with us. 
One can say things privately that should never be said 
in public. We Americans prefer fast action and quick 
results. Asians are far more patient, philosophical and long 
suffering. They are accustomed to wait for desired conse- 
quences, even for decades. 

The Asian relishes playing out each situation to its 
maximum. This characteristic has been compared to Spanish 
bullfighting. Like the matador, the cynosure of his thou- 
sands of afficionados, the Asian tends to prolong a dis- 
cussion or a negotiation, in order to get the most out of 
the personal encounters involved. He greatly enjoys bar- 
gaining — the ebb and flow of negotiation strategy -— 
always carried on in an atmosphere of friendliness. In con 
trast, an American usually is restless to secure the quickest 
possible attainment of his goal and, not infrequently, he 
makes the mistake of showing it. Unlike the matador, who 
deliberately takes his time in order to obtain maximum 
attention to the drama and its climax, the American tries 
to kill the bull, so to speak, as quickly as he can. 

This contrast between the Asian temperament and the 
Western, undoubtedly accounts for some of the problems 
being encountered in South Vietnam today. 

I would stress these differences in attitude and modus 
operandi for two reasons. 

First, in our dealings with Asians, I do not believe that 
Americans take such differences into account sufficiently. 
This is very much to our disadvantage. Political and other 
decisions are made here at home on the basis of our own 
background and ideas. There is too little knowledge, prac- 
tical experience or comprehension of Asian culture, atti- 
tudes and methods of negotiation. 

Too often we disregard the Asian viewpoint. Even in 
the field, where Asian reactions can best be learned from 
firsthand observation and in day-to-day experience in deal- 
ing with them, the United States rotates its diplomatic 
and top level governmental personnel far too rapidly — 
usually before a meaningful grasp of local mores and 
customs has been achieved to full advantage. 

Treaties and formal documents have their place, but ii. 
the end, personal relations are the vital element in foreign 
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affairs. Each situation around the world is different be 
cause in each we must deal with different personalities, 
many of them complex. The better our representatives 
learn to know them, gain their confidence, and acquire 
experience in dealing with them, the more successful will 
be the outcome from our standpoint. That takes time. 

My second point, with respect to differences between 
Asians and ourselves, has to do with vestiges of colonialism. 

Just before World War I, General MacArthur, in 
command in the Philippines, sent his staff associate, the 
now well known and distinguished Carlos P. Romulo, on 
a tour of Asia to ascertain the attitudes of the various 
countries toward the widely-anticipated Japanese invasion. 
General Romulo reported back that in country after coun- 
try he found concern about the Japanese, yet the people 
said they would not resist because they preferred the 
Japanese to their colonial masters whom they resented and 
distrusted far more. 

Although our American colonial record was compar- 
atively good in the Philippines, we must reluctantly 
recognize that, even though illogical and unjust, prejudice 
and resentment against one particular colonial power have 
tended to be turned against all former colonial powers, 
i.e., the white man. 

I am fearful that our military adventures in Vietnam 
are jeopardizing the good will we accumulated in Asia 
because of the enlightened colonial policies we followed in 
the Philippines. However, our Peace Corps representatives 
have been a great credit to us. At one point we had about 
700 of them in the Philippines. They engendered much 
good will. Mrs. Stevenson and I particularly enjoyed meet- 
ing them and entertaining them. Several were from Oberlin 
and many reminded us of Oberlin students. 

During our assignment in the Far East, occasions arose 
which enabled us to visit several nearby countries includ- 
ing Indonesia, Malaysia, Singapore, Formosa, Thailand, 
Cambodia and South Vietnam, the latter on two different 
occasions. These trips were of special interest because they 
afforded opportunities to observe, to meet a variety of 


Meeting an old friend, Robert S. McEwen, emeritus professor of zoology, 
at the faculty luncheon following Assembly. 
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persons, to discuss and to learn as much as possible about 
Asians as people, what they thought and what they wanted 
for their countries and for themselves. 

I don’t believe I should conclude without saying some- 
thing about Vietnam. But, in the end, each of you — as 
an intelligent citizen —- must make up your own mind, or 
at least keep an open mind, about the complexities of the 
Far East and of Vietnam in particular. 

I think it is wonderful that the “Quad” here on the 
campus is to become “Asia House” where better under- 
standing between East and West will undoubtedly develop. 

On one hand, the view is advanced that our American 
obligation — even to the point of sacrificing thousands 
of lives and expending billions of dollars — is to block 
Communist expansion and aggression. 

On the other hand, we find as our principal adversaries 
in Vietnam a movement that has liberated that country 
from French colonialism the hard way and feels it has 
every right to unify the country by the elections pre- 
scribed in the Geneva Accords of 1954. We don’t happen 
to like the latter concept because Ho Chi Minh embraces 
a Communist ideology. Were he anything else we prcb- 
ably would have accepted him gladly as a unifying force 
in an area where leadership is badly needed. 

It is far from clear that Ho Chi Minh’s brand of Com- 
munism is akin to the Communism of mainland China 
when we bear in mind that the Vietnamese have resisted 
China and feared its oppression for many hundreds of 
years. It is interesting to recall that in his memoirs, Pres- 
ident Eisenhower conceded that 80 percent of all the Viet- 
namese would have voted for Ho Chi Minh had elections 
been held in 1956, as provided for in the Geneva Accords. 


Qe WE CAN'T RETRACE our steps, but I believe we 
can and should keep asking ourselves questions like these: 


1) What are we really fighting for in Vietnam? What 
is our long-range objective? What cost in lives, materiel, 
dollars and ideals are we prepared to pay? 

2) Are we justified in treating “South Vietnam” as an 
identifiable and viable entity when we recall that the 
Geneva Accords merely divided the country in half 
“temporarily” and that the elections prescribed for 1956 
contemplated the “unification” of Vietnam as a whole? 

3) Since Ho Chi Minh and his supporters have spent 
many years in bitter conflict to liberate their country 
from French colonialism, is it logical to expect them to 
surrender to us or our way of thinking even under most 
devastating military pressure? 

4) Assuming we proceed to pulverize North Vietnam 
and ostensibly Vietcong areas in South Vietnam to the 
point where they cry “uncle” and seek a truce, what 
will be the aftermath and what will we be prepared to do 
about it? 

5) Is it reasonable to assume that if we come close to 
military “victory” in Vietnam, Red China and Russia wiil 
sit idly by? 

6) How can we expect stability in Asia without some 
accommodation or rapport with mainland China, a gigantic 
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“Why don’t we apply 
our knowledge of people 
ut the field of foreign 


relations?” 


and potentially explosive long-range force that is unrealistic 
to ignore? 

These, and others, are subjects of great moment. I urge 
every student to consider them, to probe, to question, to 
discuss and above all to reason and think earnestly about 
them and the many assumptions upon which we are 
basing our policies and actions. Should a settlement in 
Asia and subsequent peace be long delayed, it will be your 
generation that will have a large responsibility for the 
future there and our relation to it. 

We Americans pride ourselves on our ability as sales- 
men. In the old days, vendors of snake oil medicine, circus 
pitchmen, door-to-door brush salesmen, and many others, 
all knew how to deal with people to accomplish their 
desired objectives. Today, we are far more scientific and we 
use depth psychology and motivation research. Why don’t 
we apply our knowledge of people, why and how they act, 
and what they want to a greater extent in the sphere of 
foreign relations? In nearly all disputes between people 
there are two points of view which must be compromised 
if a settlement is to be attained. Nations are just as sure 
of their cause and as stubborn in defending themselves as 
are individuals. Each must give up something if a peaceful 
conclusion is to be reached. In this context, words like 
“victory” and “honorable peace” seem confusing and 
ambiguous. 

For several years, I have been on the Board of the 
American Red Cross and its representative at interna- 
tional conferences, particularly at those of the League of 
Red Cross Societies at Geneva, the latter comprising 106 
nations including most Communist countries. We have 
had serious disputes and, recently, there has been much 
unhappiness among many members about our Vietnam 
commitment and actions. Yet, at all meetings I have at- 
tended, differences have ultimately been resolved in a 
comparatively short time, and mutually acceptable resolu- 
tions have been adopted. I believe that these successful 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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‘The Alumni Collect 


Outstanding Exhibition Caps 
50th Anniversary Year 


TT 
By JOHN R. SPENCER 
Director, Allen Art Museum 


STATISTICS ALONE DO not serve to 
reveal adequately the response of Ober- 
lin alumni to the Alumni Collect ex- 
hibition which will be exhibited during 
commencement to conclude the 50th 
Anniversary celebration of the Allen 
Memorial Art Museum. 

The number of lenders and the num- 
ber of artists represented make for im- 
pressive statistics to be sure, but those 
of us who have worked on the exhibi- 
tion are even more impressed by the 
way a small idea has grown into a 
significant exhibition. 

From the outset the exhibition relied 
on modest optimism and blind faith. I 
have already stated to a number of 
alumni groups that shortly after my ar- 
rival in Oberlin I was confronted by a 
manifest contradiction. I was told that 
the museum had had an important in- 
fluence on Oberlin undergraduates over 
the last 50 years, but I was assured 
that very few, if any, Oberlin alumni 
collected works of art. 

If one of these statements were true, 
then the other had to be false. Since 
we already knew of three or four col- 
lectors, there was more reason to doubt 
the second statement than the first. A 
few years ago we began with all due 
modesty to plan for the anniversary 
year. The northwest gallery was re- 
served for the Alumni Collect exhibi- 
tion and we frankly wondered if we 
would be able to fill it. 

By the fall of 1966, however, it was 
clear that we would need both the 
north galleries and we began to dis: 
courage potential lenders for lack of 
wall space. During the late winter, 
when all the loan forms were assem- 
bled and an accurate list of works to 


Uberlingen School, Lake Constance, “Saint Dom- 


linden wood, lent by 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard D. Brown, ‘61. 


be loaned was drawn up, we were 
forced to admit that the two north gal- 
leries could not provide enough space; 
the print room would be needed as 
well. 

More Oberlin alumni collect works 
of art than anyone had realized. Our 
optimism may have been too modest, 
but our faith was certainly well placed. 

This exhibition draws on alumni 
from the class of 1914 through the 
class of 1963. Geographically they are 
distributed from southern California to 
Paris, France. From the outset we have 
tried to be as inclusive as possible in 
order to give the greatest possible class 
and geographical representation as well 
as the broadest representation possible 
among techniques and periods of world 
art. 

Limitations of both time and space 
made it impossible to include all those 
collectors whose works should have 
found a place on the museum walls. 
The collections of 38 alumni are repre- 
sented in this exhibition. A number of 
alumni were identified too late to be 
invited to participate. Shipping and 
catalog deadlines were so rigorous that 
it would have been impossible for their 
works to arrive in time. 

Still others were regretfully turned 
away because all the available space in 
the museum had been committed. At 
this writing there are an additional 16 
in these last two categories. We have 
succeeded, in a relatively short period 
of time, in identifying a total of 54 
collectors from fewer than 50 classes. 
We are certain that for every collec’ 
tion we have identified there remains 
yet another that is unknown to us. By 
the 75th Anniversary year, we hope to 
know every collection, no matter how 
small, and to fill the entire museum 
with the collections of Oberlin alumni. 

The exhibition has provided a num- 
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ber of surprises. We were certain that 
the alumni would be both discrimin- 
ating and unconventional in their taste, 
but we were not prepared for the 
quantity or the quality of the works 
submitted. There were, in fact, so 
many works of art available for loan 
that the exhibition is only a sampling 
of the collections. In some cases we 
could have filled the museum with one 
collection, while other collections were 
so new that they contained but a few 
works. 

In both cases, however, the quality 
was so high that choice was never easy. 

Contrary to expectation, it is not the 
recent graduate who in most cases has 
acquired 20th century works of art. 
The majority of works in the exhibi- 
tion from earlier periods are owned by 
younger alumni while the more recent 
works have often been acquired by 
those who graduated earlier. It is grati- 
fying to note that undergraduate non- 
conformity extends to questions of art 
and that it continues longer than had 
been anticipated. 

Whatever success this exhibition may 
enjoy, it owes to the alumni. A small 
group of alumni served as regional se- 
lection boards and were the prime 
movers in assembling those collectors 
who have loaned to us. We are also 
indebted to the alumni officers and 
the alumni office in Oberlin for their 
assistance in publicizing this event and 
in encouraging alumni collectors to 
write us. We have enjoyed the cooper- 
ation and the excitement of gathering 
the exhibition so much that we look 
forward with anticipation to the earli- 
est pretext for another anniversary 
celebration. 

The Alumni Collect recognizes alum- 
ni who have found, perhaps first as 
students at Oberlin College, that art 
must play an important part in their 
daily lives. 

This show differs from earlier ex- 
hibitions this year in that it has no 
specific historical theme. Chronologic- 
ally, it contains work from ancient 
times to the present. The 38 alumni 
have lent 27 paintings, 22 drawings 
and watercolors, 14 prints, and 20 
pieces of sculpture and decorative art 
objects to the exhibition. 

Twelve lenders are in the art pro- 
fession as college teachers, museum 
curators, and dealers. 

An exhibition catalog, 
each work on loan, is available. 


illustrating 
>» 
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Italy (North?), “Presentation of a Golden Rose 
by Innocent VIII,” late 15th century, tempera 
on vellum, lent by Mr. and Mrs. William D. 
Wixom (Nancy Coe, m‘55). 


Albrecht Durer, 1471-1528, “The Small Horse,” 
1505, engraving, lent by Mr. and Mrs. Luther 
Gulick, ‘14. 


Japanese, “Folding Screen,” ca. 1700, 5x6 ft., 
lent by Mr. and Mrs. Edwin O. Reischauer, ‘31. 


Costa Rica, “Offeratory 
urn,’ ca. 1000-1500 A_.D., 
polychrome pottery, lent by 
Andre Emmerich, ‘44. 


Chinese, T’ang, Shensi Province, 
“Horse,” terra cotta, lent by Mr. 
and Mrs. Paul B. Arnold, ‘41. 


Costa Rica, Nicoya (?), “Tri- 
ped jug,’ ca. 1000 A.D., 
polychrome pottery, lent by 
Mr. and Mrs. B. J. Langston 
(Martha Morton, ‘44). 


Guido Reni, 1575-1642, “St. Roch Giving His Possessions to the Poor’ (after A. Carracci), etching, 
lent by Paul F. Walter, ‘58. 


Tappan Square 
Notebook 


Winter Term Proposal OK’d 

At a special meeting April 25, the 
General Faculty gave approval to an 
alternate “Winter Term” proposal 
which would call for two 15-week se- 
mesters and a January term of inde- 
pendent study. A 13-member commit- 
tee was authorized to work out a de- 
tailed plan to be submitted to the 
General Faculty next semester. 

The proposed winter term would 
go into effect in the academic year 
1968-69. It would differ basically 
from the recently rejected 4-1-4 plan 
in that no credit would be given for 
the January term. Students would be 
required to attend only three winter 
terms and to plan and execute their 
own programs of work for January. 


Harkness to Be 4th Co-op 


Harkness House at 113 W. College 
will join Pyle Inn, Tank Hall and 
Keep Cottage as a co-op dormitory 
and dining hall next semester. The 
executive committee of the College 
Trustees gave approval May 17 to a 
General Faculty proposal that a fourth 
co-op be established. Harkness has 
facilities for 120 students. President 
Carr noted that “every student ought 
to have the opportunity to live in a 
co-op, if he wants to, in his four years 
here.” 

Earlier in the month the faculty 
voted against allowing students to 
choose their own off-campus housing. 
The 68-33 vote followed a “sleep-in” 
at Peters Hall by students requesting 
off-campus housing, section autonomy, 
a fourth co-op and faculty approval of 
wording in a proposed College policy 
on drugs. 


Souvenir Book Published 


“Our First 100 Years: A Brief His- 
tory of the Oberlin College Conserva- 
tory of Music” has been published by 
the College as a souvenir book of the 
Conservatory’s centennial year. 


Its author is Willard F. Warch, °31, 
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associate professor of music theory, 
who was commisisoned last summer to 
write the book. The 72-page paper- 
back volume traces music as a part of 
the Oberlin College curriculum from 
pre-Conservatory days, and_ sketches 
the development of the Conservatory 
from its beginnings as a private school. 

Copies have been distributed to 
Conservatory alumni, trustees, faculty 
and staff members, all students and 
emeriti. The history is available at $1 
a copy at the Co-op Book Store in 
Oberlin. 


Wilson Fellowship Winners 


Nine seniors have won Woodrow 
Wilson Fellowships for 1967-68. An 
additional 25 were awarded honorable 
mention. 

All are enrolled in the College of 
Arts and Sciences except two in the 
honorable mention group who are 
Conservatory students. 

The winners are Christopher L. 
Boorse, who will take graduate work 
in philosophy; Christopher R. Brown- 
ing, history; William C. Carroll, Eng- 
lish; Erika G. Garen, political science: 
Peter M. Lange, political science: 
Richard J. Marcotulli, political eco- 
nomics; Gary R. Orren, political  sci- 
ence; Wayne E. Steinmetz, chemistry; 
and Andrew G. Woolf, English. 

Fach will receive an academic year 
of graduate education (with tuition 
and fees paid by the Foundation), a 
stipend of $2,000 and allowances for 
dependent children. 


Win Danforth Fellowships 


Two Oberlin seniors, Craig A. Mc- 
Ewen of Ann Arbor, Mich., and Gary 
R. Orren of Kansas City, Mo., have 
won Danforth Graduate Fellowships 
for advanced study toward the Ph.D 
degree. 

The fellowships, providing tuition 
and living expenses for four years of 
study, are designed to encourage out- 
standing college graduates who have 


BONGIORNO SCHOLARSHIP 
ESTABLISHED 


To honor, on the occasion of his 
retirement, Prof. Andrew Bongiorno, 
"23, distinguished teacher, scholar, 
and member of the faculty of Ober- 
lin College since 1925, his col- 
leagues in the department of English 
have established the Andrew Bongi- 
orno Scholarship Fund. Contribu- 
tions may be in the form of an im- 
mediate gift, a pledge, or part of a 
pledge. They should be made to 
Oberlin College, designated as in- 
tended for the Andrew Bongiorno 
Scholarship Fund, and addressed to 
the Office of Development. 


selected college teaching as a career to 
help meet the critical national need 
for competent and dedicated college 
instructors. 

McEwen will take his graduate work 
in sociology, also his undergraduate 
major field. A National Merit Scholar, 
he earned class honors as a sophomore 
and junior, and was named to Phi 
Beta Kappa last November. 

Orren, one of Oberlin’s nine Wood- 
row Wilson Fellows for 1967-68, will 
take his graduate work in international 
politics. A government major, he has 
held class honors for three years, 
ranked among the top 10 sophomores 
in 1965, and was elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa in November. 


Artist-in-Residence 


Isaac Bashevis Singer, Polish-born 
author and writer for the Jewish Daily 
Forward for the past 32 years, was 
artist-in-residence at Oberlin College 
in March. His residency was under 
the auspices of the Beatty B. and Amy 
F. Williams Lectureship. 


Summer Fellowships for 8 


Summer fellowships to study Chi- 
nese have been awarded to eight 
Oberlin students by the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare un- 
der the National Defense Education 
rqhne 

They are Edna S.C. Chu, junior 
from Mount Vernon, N. Y.; Dennis 
Grafflin, senior from Manchester, 
Mass.; James F. McDaniel, junior 
from Cincinnati; Stephen McC. Mer- 
ritt, sophomore from Rochester, N.Y.: 
Alison M. Pease, sophomore from 
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Palo Alto, Calif.; Constance M. Pow- 
ell, junior from Mt. Pleasant, S.C.: 
Miss Jamie M. Stiller, sophomore 
from White Plains, N. Y.; and Law- 


rence S. Yee, sophomore from Free- 
s 


porte Gok ING Y, 

Merritt is a son of Howard and 
Florence Hill Merritt, both °36, and 
Yee is a son of Fred and Sylvia Nan 
Yee, both °42. 


Cultural Exchange 


The current campus visit of a Yugo- 
slav student has given juniors Mary 
Anne Morris and John C. Henretta a 
foretaste of the cultural interchange 
that awaits them in Yugoslavia this 
summer. 

They are among 18 American stu- 
dents selected to participate in the 
third annual Yugoslav-American Semi- 
mar of the Great Lakes Colleges 
Association. They'll leave in August 
to join 18 Yugoslav students in an 


intercultural dialogue at Groblje, near 
the University of Ljubljana. 

The Yugoslav student, M. Habjan, 
who participated in the 1966 Seminar, 
arrived in Oberlin April 20. He is 
one of eight Yugoslav students on 
various GLCA campuses this spring 
under a student exchange sponsored 
by the GLCA and the University of 
Ljubljana, with support from the U.S. 
Department of State. 

While at Oberlin Habjan is study- 
ing and doing research on social and 
economic change in American agricul- 
ture. After commencement he will 
have two weeks for independent 
travel and some time for a visit with 
an American family. 

His hosts on campus are Miss Mor- 
ris, Henretta, and seniors S. Charles 
Dickinson of Oak Park, Ill., and Miss 
Robin L. Zaverl of Duluth, who were 
in the 1966 seminar. Dickinson is a 
son of Seldon C. Dickinson, 735. 

Miss Morris is a history major from 


Park Ridge, Ill., and Henretta, a soci- 
ology major from Meadville, Pa. Both 
Tougaloo-Fisk- 


Oberlin Exchange Committee. 


are members of the 


Math Institute Approved 


Oberlin College has received a grant 
of $60,580 to support a Summer Insti- 
tute in Mathematics for 40 junior 
college mathematics teachers and those 
who will begin teaching mathematics 
in a junior college next fall. 

Robert R. Stoll, professor of mathe- 
matics, will direct the institute which 
will be held for eight weeks starting 
June 19. Staff members include mathe- 
matics professors Samuel Goldberg 
and Edward T. Wong. 

Purpose of the program is to enable 
junior colleges to bring new courses 
into their curricula, as recommended 
by the committee on the undergraduate 
program in mathematics to the Mathe- 
matical Association of America. 


Waldersbach Marks Oberlin Bicentennial 


OBERLIN COLLEGE has been remind- 
ed both officially and unofficially of 
its ties with the small Alsatian town 


of Waldersbach. 
John Frederick Oberlin, for whom 


the College was named, worked as a 
pastor in Waldersbach from 1767 
until he died in 1826. Last April 2, 
Waldersbach observed the 200th an- 
niversary of Pastor Oberlin’s arrival 
to take up his work there. As a phila- 
telic souvenir of the event, a first-day 
cover was issued bearing a silhouette 
of John Frederick Oberlin and the 
postmark inscription “IIe Centenaire 


J-F Oberlin 2-I1V-67 Waldersbach.” 


The souvenir prompted a letter 
from a Strasbourg mother of five 


1740 -1826 


hear, Phase Sat itr,» 
Hie 


PODIFE FM ATIIOA 


First-day cover from Waldersbach’s bicentennial 
celebration of John Frederick Oberlin’s arrival. 
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be 


sons, who wrote, . . 1 read once 
about your University in a review 
and was astonished that an Alsatian 
priest’s name had been given to it 
(in) 1833. Perhaps friends of your 
College had the good idea to send you 
some souvenirs of this philatelic and 
religious day. If not, please accept 
this humble obliteration (cancelling 
stamp) sent by an Alsatian to the 
U.S.A. University.” 

William F. Hellmuth Jr., dean of 
the College of Arts and Sciences, had 
previously been informed officially of 
the celebration and, although the Col- 
lege did not have a representative in 
Waldersbach on April 2, sent a cable 
to the current pastor, Jean Richardot. 
The cable said, in part: 

“The faculty and staff of Oberlin 
College join you in spirit in celebrat- 
ing this memborable occasion. John 
Frederick Oberlin contributed the in- 
spiration for the founding of this Col- 
lege which we are proud to have bear 
his name.” 

On May 15, Mrs. Claire Richardot, 
wife of the Oberlin 
en route to visit her daughter in Chat 
ham, N. J. She gave Dean Hellmuth 


a plate commemorating the bicenten- 


pastor, visited 


nial and gave President Carr a French 


newspaper with an article her hus- 
band had written about John Freder- 
ick Oberlin. The Richardots live in a 
parsonage designed by Oberlin. Part 
of it is occupied by the Oberlin Mu- 
seum with the Richardots supervise. 


A. E. Princehorn 
Mrs. Claire Richardot shows President Carr her 
husband‘s article about John Frederick Oberlin 
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Free Tuition, Lower Salary 


The College is offering free tuition 
for one course a semester to a limited 
number of Oberlin public school teach- 
ers. 
When the Oberlin Board of Educa- 
tion adopted a policy to reduce sal- 
aries if the courses were taken dur- 
ing regular school hours, three teachers 
continued the 
them after school. 


free courses, two of 


“Young Philosophers” Meet 


Philosophy majors Peter B. Miller, 
‘67, and Joel R. Shook, °67, read pa- 
pers at a “Young Philosophers’ Con- 
ference’ at Kalamazoo College, 
April 21°23: 

All the major participants were stu’ 
dents who presented and discussed 
their papers in a manner resembling 
a professional meeting of philosophers. 
The meeting the Great Lakes 
Colleges Association Conference on 
Philosophy. 

Also attending from Oberlin were 
Prof. Daniel D. Merrill, Jennifer J. 
Adams, 68, and Adrian H. Y. Lo, °70. 
The meeting, first of its type in the 
GLCA, was arranged by Dr. David 
S. Scarrow and the philosophy de- 
partment of Kalamazoo College under 
a grant from the GLCA Humanities 
Other schools at the con’ 
ference were Albion, DePauw, Earl- 
ham, Hope, Kenyon, Ohio Wesleyan 
and Wabash. 


WaS 


Program. 


Post-Doctoral Fellowship 


Ira S. Steinberg, assistant professor 
of education, is 


among 13 research 
scholars selected 
by the U.S. Of- 
fice of Education 
for its first post- 
doctoral fellow- 
ships in education- 
al research. 

The Fellows 
were selected by 
a committee of re- 
search scholars 
and the USOE 
staff from 166 
candidates in a nationwide competi- 
tion. Funds from Title IV of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 support the program. 

Mr. Steinberg’s research project is 
titled “Problems 


Steinberg 


and Prospects of 
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General Theory in the Social 
Sciences.” He will work at the Cen- 
ter for Advanced Study in Behavioral 
Sciences, Stanford, Calif., for 12 
months, beginning in September. 


# 


Stofan Studio 
Frank Spoto 


Tenor Wins Scholarship 

Frank H. Spoto, tenor and Conserv- 
atory senior, has won the $500 Marie 
Morrisey Keith Scholarship of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs. 
He also placed third in the NFMC 
national biennial auditions. 

Judges in the called 
Spoto “a musician of sensitivity, beau- 
tifully schooled and taught” and noted 
the excellence of his diction, technique, 
and interpretation. 

He will receive $250 annually in 
1967 and 1968 to further his music 
education. He plans to study voice 
with Mario Fiorella and coach with 
John Wustman in New York City. 

Earlier this semester Spoto won both 
the state and Great Lakes District 
auditions in the NFMC competitions 
and was selected to represent Ohio in 
the national competition for the Keith 
Scholarship. 

He is a student of Howard Hatton. 
His parents are Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
J. Spoto, New Milford, N. J. 


competitions 


President Finney Honored 


Former Oberlin College President 
Charles G. Finney is one of 18 Chris- 
tian leaders recently added to the 
Canton, Ohio, Christian Hall of Fame 


which was opened a year ago at the 


Canton Baptist Temple. Other new 
inductees, whose portraits were hung 
in a special ceremony, included John 
Bunyan, George Fox and John Huss. 


Two Receive Fellowships 


Samuel Goldberg and Robert R. 
Stoll, professors of mathematics, have 
received Science Faculty Fellowships 
from the National Science Foundation 
for 1967-68. Both will be on sabbatical 
leave for the year: Mr. Goldberg at 
the London School of Economics, and 
Mr. Stoll at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. 

Each has held this fellowship previ- 
ously. They are among 250 professors 
from colleges and universities across 
the country who were selected for the 
fellowships from 1,047 applicants. 

Mr. Golberg will use his fellow- 
ship for study and research on topics 
in probability, theory, and _ statistics 
that arise in mathematical models in 
the social sciences. Under his previous 
fellowship in 1960-61 he studied at 
Stanford University. His most recent 
book, “Probability: An Introduction,” 
was published in 1960 and has been 
published abroad in Greek and Ger- 
man translations. Mr. Goldberg joined 
the Oberlin faculty in 1953. 

Mr. Stoll will study and do research 
in the area of mathematical logic. He 


Stoll Goldberg 


held his first Science Faculty Fellow- 
ship in 1958-59, when he spent the 
year at the California Institute of 
Technology doing research and com- 
pleting the manuscript of an advanced 
undergraduate textbook. In 1961 his 
book, “Sets, Logic and Axiomatic 
Theories” was published and, in 1963, 
another textbook, “Set Theory and 
Logic.” Mr. Stoll lectured in mathe- 
matics at the American University of 
Beirut in Lebanon in 1964-65 under 
a Fulbright-Hayes Travel Grant. He 
joined the Oberlin faculty in 1952. 
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16th Century ‘Trombones 
Lead Research Parade 


By Marion E. SCHRODER 
Oberlin College News Bureau 


PRACTICING ON 400-year-old trom- 
bones is one of the projects that five 
faculty members appointed to research 
status for 1967-68 will undertake dur- 
ing their year off campus. 

Other projects 
will include the 
development of 
new laboratory ex- 
periments, travel, 
and research in li- 
braries and mu 
seums. All the ap- 
pointees are ex- 
panding work al- 
ready started and 
all plan to publish 
their findings. 

Those appointed are William H. 
Capitan, associate professor of philos- 
ophy; Thomas E. Cramer, °41, profes- 
sor of music theory and trombone in 
the Conservatory; Stuart Friebert, as- 
sistant professor of German; Tom K. 
Scott, assistant professor of biology; 
and David P. Young, assistant profes- 
sor of English. 

Two will do research in England; 
the others in Oberlin, Paris, Zurich. 

Mr. Capitan, whose special interest 
is in aesthetics, will work in Paris on 
clarifying the concept of art and the 
logic of its revision through time. He 
will make a detailed study of the 
views and actions of artists and critics 
leading to and following the open 
break with the painting tradition in 
France in 1893. Work on the topic 
began with an address he gave in 
1962, “In Defense of Traditional 
Aesthetics,” and will be supported in 
part by a fellowship from the Amert- 
can Council of Learned Societies. 


Capitan 


Mr. Cramer’s project is threefold: 
to compose an instructional book on 
the trombone for advanced students 
and young professionals; to play 16th- 
19th century music on museum instru- 
ments and, if feasible, to have a 16th 
century trombone made to his specifi 
cations for practice purposes; and to 
ontinue the transcription of trom- 
bone ensemble music for publication. 
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Scott 


several 


His work will take him to 
Eastern music libraries and museums. 

Mr. Friebert will go to Zurich to 
work on a book on the poetry and 
prose of the Swiss author Conrad 
Ferdinand Meyer (1825-98). The 
study will show the relationship be- 
tween poetry and prose and will in- 
clude other poets who turned to prose 
writing. Mr. Friebert has already 
written two articles on the subject. 
The book will be published in the 
Twayne Publishers European Series. 

Mr. Scott will continue on-going 
research projects and will develop a 
series of experiments dealing with re- 
cent advances in the understanding of 
plant development physiology. He 
also will acquire further training in 
the use of modern techniques such 
as those devised for spectrophoto- 
metric analysis of intact plant tissues 
and plant extracts. He will work with 
Prof. Malcolm D. Wilkins at the 
University of East Anglia in Nor- 
wich, England. 

Mr. Young will go to London to do 
research on how the writing of Eliza 
bethan drama was linked to an inti 
mate relationship with contemporary 


audiences. The project, which will 
lead to a book-length study, is an ex 
pansion of his dissertation on “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
was published last December. 


The five will be relieved of teach- 


which 


ing duties for the year and will re- 
ceive full salary and an allowance for 
travel and certain expenses. The ap- 
pointments bring to 27 the number of 
faculty participants in Oberlin’s re- 
search status program since its incep- 
tion in 1962-63. 


Faculty Notes 


Ellsworth C. Carlson, °39, professor 
of history and director of the East 


been awarded a Fulbright-Hays faculty 
fellowship for 1967-68. His research 
will be done at the Universities Service 
Center, a Carnegie Foundation-support- 
ed research facility in Hongkong. He 
will work on a revision of his book, 
The Kaiping Mines 1877-1912, basing 
his studies on micro-film copies of Brit- 
ish documents made available since the 
book was published in 1957. 


Vinio Rossi, assistant professor of 
French, is the author of a new book, 
Andre Gide: The Evolution of an Aes- 
thetic, published in May by the Rut- 
gers Un'versity Press. 


Warren Taylor, professor of English, 
gave the report for the committee on 
organization and policy of the Ameti- 
can Association of University Profes- 
sors at the annual meeting of the or- 
ganization held in Cleveland April 28. 
He is chairman of the committee and 
a former first vice president of the 


Jawan Che 


Clifford A. Cook, °30, professor of 
string instruments and music education 
conducted two clinics for string teach- 
ers April 28 in Allentown, Pa. Earlier 
in the month, he judged the Young 
Musicians’ Competition sponsored by 
the Lima Symphony Orchestra in Lima. 
On April 19 he participated in a sym 
posium on “The Suzuki Approach in 
America Today,” held at the Music 
School of the Henry Street Setlement, 
New York City. 


John D. Lewis, professor of govern 
ment, has been elected a vice president 


Legal and 


» > 
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of the American Society of 
Political Philosophy 


Merged ‘Theological Schools 
Complete 
First Year of New Tradition 


GST helps Vanderbilt 


link North and South 


WV E ARE PLEASED To be part of this new tradition.” 

These words by Mrs. David Anderson (Jane Boggs, 
‘55) in her May 13 report to the Alumni Board in Ober- 
lin seemed to indicate the feelings of Alumni, students 
and faculty of the Oberlin Graduate School of Theology 
as it neared the end of its first academic year as part of 
Vanderbilt Divinity School following a merger which 
included the GST’s relocation last September to Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Mrs. Anderson, the GST Alumni Association’s repre- 
sentative to the Alumni Board, described the “happenings 
at Vanderbilt” as the “joining of North and South in 
Mid-America.” She reported that the alumni associations 
of the two schools have been merged. 

Dr. Frank Gulley Jr., librarian and assistant professor 
of church history at Vanderbilt Divinity School, past 
president of the VDS Alumni Association, was elected 
president for a two-year term. Robert A. Baker, °57, of 
the GST Alumni Association is the new vice president 
and president-elect. Mrs. Anderson is secretary. John 
Hight of the Vanderbilt association is treasurer. 

The new association has a governing board which is 
made up of representatives from geographical regions. The 
Rev. Roger Robbennolt, °63, minister of religious educa- 
tion at the First Church in Oberlin, attended the new 
alumni group’s annual meeting in Nashville, April 10-12, 
and noted a “sense of gratitude” on the part of the Van- 
derbilt alumni. “They expressed a belief that Oberlin’s 
well-organized GST Alumni Association strengthened the 
new organization a great deal,” he said. 

Last Sept. 1 was the official day on which the two 
divinity schools became a single institution. Four profes 
sors and 22 students had moved from Oberlin to Nashville 
during the summer. 


in mid-America 


Immediate effects of the merger were an expanded 
faculty with broader course offerings, a student body with 
wider geographical and denominational distribution, and 
an administrative staff of sufficient size to implement 


Benton Chapel, dedicated in 1960, was named for John Keith Benton, dean 


of the Vanderbilt Divinity School from 1939 until his death in 1956. 
Nashville Tennessean photo by Jack Corn 
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many recommendations of the Vanderbilt Divinity School's 
Planning Study. 

Speaking for the Oberlin faculty members at the time 
of the merger, Dr. Harold Fildey, formerly acting dean of 
the GST, said, “Leaving Oberlin was not an easy matter 
for any of us. However, we feel that the historic purposes 
of the Graduate School of Theology will continue at Van- 
derbilt, and we anticipate the building of a greater center 
for theological education than either school could have 
achieved alone.” 

Dr. James Sellers, dean of the divinity school, said he 
was pleased with the efficient manner in which the tran- 
sition took place. “The cooperation of all those concerned 
made a complicated undertaking much easier to accomplish. 
I believe that the combined resources of these two tradi- 
tions will make a singular contribution to theological educa- 
tion,” he said. 

In order to take full advantage of the possibilities in- 
herent in the merged schools, the administration and 
faculty began a complete study and revision of the divinity 
school’s programs and curriculums. Plans were formulated 
to expand the program of lay theological education and to 
enter the field of continuing education in a more significant 
way. 

The Master of Sacred Theology program continues to 
provide the framework for most post-bachelor of divinity 
professional study. However, plans were made to make 
short courses available, probably in the summer, for those 
not seeking an advanced degree. 


The new alumni association is playing a leading role 
in continuing education and there is a possibility that 
some of the summer sessions might be held on the Oberlin 
campus. 

Dean Sellers returned to the campus last August after an 
eight-month leave to do research in Strasbourg as a part 
of a projected study of the political ethics of Montesquieu. 
While in Strasbourg he came across a brief account of 
the “Life of John Frederick Oberlin” which had been 
written by Edouard Morel in 1834. Dean Sellers trans- 
lated it and Vanderbilt will publish it next fall. 


Dr. Walter Harrelson, professor of Old Testament and 
chairman of the department of religion in the graduate 
school, will become dean of the divinity school on July 1. 
Dean Sellers will continue as professor of Christian ethics 
and will devote much of his time to teaching and com- 
pletion of research in the area of American manners and 
morals. 

Dr. Fildey is director of continuing education and 
Oberlin Graduate School of Theology Alumni professor 
of practical theology. 

Dr. Richard C. Wolf, formerly of the GST faculty, is 
Charles G. Finney professor of church history at Vander- 


bilt. 

Dr. J. William Lee from the Oberlin faculty has been 
associate professor of theology this past past year, but will 
leave in July to join the faculty of St. Paul’s Theological 
Seminary in Kansas City, Mo. 

The Rev. Richard C. Mapes has been Vanderbilt’s 
director of field education and associate professor of prac- 
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C. N. Vandeventer 


Professor Fildey and Associate Professors Mapes and Lee (I. to r.) 
at the Vanderbilt Divinity School Quadrangle. 


Professor Fildey, Assistant Dean Ben M. Barrus, GST students Robert 
Heinbaugh and David Van Epps (I. to r.) with Charles Hudson, 
Vanderbilt Divinity School student body president. 


Frank Gulley Jr. (left), president of the VDS Alumni Association, 
and Blake Wagner, president of the GST Alumni Association 


A fee 


Vanderbilt's Divinity School Quadrangle, located near the library, has dining room and recreation facilities. 


New Tradition (cont.) 
tical theology. However, on Aug. 1 he will become minister 
of Trinity United Church of Christ at Pepper Pike, Ohio. 

Two other members of the Oberlin faculty have been 
on leave during the current academic year, but will join 
the Vanderbilt faculty in September. 

Dr. Herbert G. May, will be professor of Old Testament 
at Vanderbilt during the fall semester and will return to 
Oberlin in the spring semester as Finney professor of Old 
Testament language and literature. 

Dr. David W. Jewell will become associate professor 
of Christian education in the fall. He has been on leave 
during 1966-67 doing research in Greece for the Inter- 
national Secretariat for Volunteer Service. 

The divinity school opened the academic year with a 
retreat for students and faculty at Bethany Hills, the camp 
operated by the Christian 


and conference grounds 


Churches. 

Funds for a Walter Marshall Horton Memorial Fund, 
established a year ago, will be used to bring foreign students 
to study at the divinity school. Vanderbilt would like, for 
example, to set up a “John Frederick Oberlin” exchange 
with students from Strasbourg. 
nursing and 
engineering offer divinity students an excellent context for 


Vanderbilt’s schools of law, medicine, 
inter-disciplinary study. The University Center, which in- 
cludes George Peabody College for Teachers and Scarritt 
College for Christian Workers, provides a fruitful setting 
in which to work as does the general atmosphere of Nash- 
ville with its 14 other institutions of higher learning. 

The divinity school is scheduled for an addition to its 
buildings to house its growing library collection and, pos- 
sibly, to provide facilities for a program of continuing 
education. Vanderbilt officials contemplate naming one 
of the new units after John Frederick Oberlin. 

Students who started their study in Oberlin are per- 
mitted to receive their choice of an Oberlin degree or a 
Vanderbilt degree. Perhaps the most unusual case is that 
of Mrs. John R. Stock of Fairview Park, Ohio, who last 
June received an M.A. degree from Oberlin in church 
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history and was ordained at North Olmsted United Church 
of Christ. Then she went to Nashville to complete the last 
five weeks of required work for her bachelor of divinity 
degree. It took Mrs. Stock, the mother of seven children, 
34 years of commuting to Oberlin to become a minister. 

Both of the merged schools, of course, have shared an 
historical concern for preparation of men and women for 
the parish ministry. Both traditions have pioneered in 
social concerns of their regions. Thus, in its new context, 
the Graduate School of Theology is still fulfilling its mis- 
sion to the Church and to society. > > 


Return, Report, Reminisce ... 
(Continued from Page 7) 

results have been in no small part because of the type of 
people who represent their countries at these conferences 
and their attitudes. Because all parties entered the meet- 
ings in a spirit of good will and with a willingness to con- 
sider all viewpoints in a desire for an acceptable outcome, 
the results have been gratifying and reassuring. 

I would hope that in the international political sphere 
the approach and attitudes might be more along the lines 
[ have just described. We should act in our best national 
interest, of course, and be firm when necessary and justi 
fied, but I believe more disputes would be settled if we 
were less suspicious, cynical, dogmatic, tough talking and 
sometimes uncompromising. Unfortunately, these attitudes 
seem to be encouraged by our great power both military 
and economic. 

This country was founded upon humanitarian ideals 
which have appealed to freedom-loving peoples everywhere. 
Let’s not be drawn away from those ideals just because 
other ideologies exist which we reject. 

How does all this relate to you and to me? I would 
answer in terms of this Chinese proverb: 

“If there is righteousness in the heart there will be beauty 
in the character. If there be beauty in the character, there 
will be harmony in the home. If there is harmony in the 
home, there will be order in the nation. When there is 
order in the nation, there will be peace in the world.” > > 
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HAT WOULD AMERICA have done in recent months 

without “black power”? What subject could have 
drawn so many headlines, editorials and TV news com- 
ments? What theme would have been so timely for dis- 
cussion groups or seminars? How else would politicians 
have explained their loss of grip and unions the growing 
conservatism of their ranks? How else would liberals have 
rationalized their disenchantment with a civil rights move- 
ment they could no longer lead nor understand? What 
would many Americans have used as a scapegoat — 
Americans insecure and frightened, anxious about a War 
in Vietnam and convinced that Negroes had gone far 
enough in their pursuit of total equality? What could they 
all have blamed for their performance at the polls in 
California or Florida, Georgia or New York, if it had 
not been for “black power’? 


Interestingly enough, black power was never intended to 
render such service. In fact, it was never intended for the 


Planned as a rallying cry for the millions 
untouched by any civil rights movement, 
this now-popular theme was never intended 
for the ears of white America 


By RUTH M. TURNER, *60 


BLACK 
POWER: 


ears of white America at all. Black power was a rally- 
ing cry aimed directly at the black community and, in 
particular, the many millions who had not yet been touch- 
ed by the efforts and gains of the old civil rights move- 
ment. It was timely and necessary and called for, if we 
will but analyze where the civil rights movement had 
arrived in the summer of 1966 and where it had to go. 


Where had we come by 1966? We had seen a massive 
march on Washington — the granddaddy of all efforts 
to prick America’s conscience. You will recall that a month 
or two later, four little girls were bombed to death in 
Birmingham. A year later, three civil rights workers were 
found dead in Mississippi. We had also seen two civil 
rights bills, 1964 and 1965. Although many young mili- 
tants maintained that they were unnecessary since they 
reiterated the Constitution, they represented some kind of 
progress. Yet they had to be enforced. 


Today, there are still not enough federal registrars in 
Southern counties. The Office of Education moved reluc- 
tantly and when it finally began to enforce the law, was 
criticized by no other than liberal Majority Leader Mike 
Mansfield, one of the chief architects of the empowering 
legislation. We had seen further, the shooting of James 
Meredith — proof that a Negro could still be assaulted in 
1966 while exercising his rights under the Constitution. 

CORE listened. From deep in the hearts of Northern 
ghettoes and the backwoods of the South we heard little 
people speak: 

“Marches are fine and bills are fine, but I can’t afford 
a hamburger or a room in that fancy integrated hotel.” 

“T have nobody worth voting for.” 

“I can’t get a good education.” 


“Tve gotten an education but I still cannot find a decent 
job that pays decent money.” 


“T don’t want to live in an integrated neighborhood, but 
I do want a decent place to live and raise my family.” 


We took a closer look. Dazzled by the successes of the 
Thurgood Marshalls, Constance Baker Motleys, the Ed- 
ward Brookes, Robert Weavers, etc., we had overlooked 
the plight of the millions. That plight was actually getting 
worse. 


Schools were more and more segregated. In Cleveland 
over 90% of the children were attending public schools 
that were Negro or nearly all Negro. Schools were also 
getting worse. In Central Harlem 87% of the pupils are 
reading below level, 50% were in that position in 1954. 
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Black Power (cont.) 


Negroes were closing the educational gap very rapidly 
(less than one year’s difference between Negroes and 
whites 24 and under), but Negro income remained only 
56% of white income in 1965. (It was 57% in 1952). It 
is also estimated that in 1966, Negro college graduates 
could expect to earn as much in a lifetime as whites 
finishing three years of high school. 

Unemployment rates among Negroes remained consist- 
ently at 2.1 times those of whites (and are now almost 
triple), although black soldiers were overrepresented in 
Vietnam and this was a period of relative prosperity. 
Neighborhood deterioration often is the result of federal 
programs supposedly designed to help. There is no better 
example than the ravages of urban renewal on Cleveland's 
Hough area. 

After this analysis, the logical question became: where 
were decisions made affecting schools, housing, jobs and 
neighborhoods? The answer was obvious: city halls, state 
houses, Capital Hill and Wall St. No moral appeals could 
succeed in these places. Rather the pertinent questions were 
“Can you buy, can you sell, how much and how many 
votes can you deliver?” That, in anybody’s language added 
up to power. And if black men wanted to influence those 
decisions, they had to have black power. 

There was more feedback from the ghettoes and the 
backwoods — psychological feedback from stress on inte- 
gration as a goal in and of itself. The civil rights movement 
had been saying “Good schools are integrated schools and 
only integrated schools are good schools. Good neighbor- 
hoods are integrated neighborhoods and only integrated 
neighborhoods are good neighborhoods.” 

Integration simply could not be gained at the expense 
of black self-worth. No other ethnic group had been forced 


Friends of Art Pick Duchamp Piece 


The Oberlin Friends of Art have presented Allen Art 
Museum with three works of art selected by its 760 
members. The first choice piece is an artwork by Marcel 
Duchamp, painter of the 
famed “Nude Descending a 
Staircase.” 

The Duchamp piece, titled 
“Rotoreliefs,” is an electri- 
cally-operated construction 
composed of interchangeable 
cardboard discs which, when 
they rotate, give an optical 
illusion of depth. The work, 
from a recent third edition 
issued in Italy and _ pur- 
chased from Galerie Schwarz, Milan, was chosen on the 
basis of its being an interesting example of the work 
of a pivotal 20th century artist. 


“Rotoreliefs”’ 


Other selections of the group were a 19th century 
bronze by the French sculptor Jules Dalou and a still 
life drawing by Roger de la Fresnaye. 
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to lose its identity to succeed in integrated society. Why 
was it necessary for black people to do so? 

Thus “black power” was born, the organizing of the 
black community for the purpose of promoting the in- 
terests and concerns of black people. An old American 
tradition, by the way, as David Danzig wrote in Com- 
mentary: “The effort to encourage Negroes to see them- 
selves as a power bloc and to act as one is entirely in 
keeping with American minority politics.” It was, in fact, 
the procedure by which the Irish captured Boston and Tam- 
many Hall, the Italians Newark and Cleveland. 

Black power is further an audacious prideful affirmation 
of self, without which Negroes cannot assume a respected 
position in an integrated American society. 


> WHY THE HUE and cry? Clearly there was and is a 
good deal of deliberate distortion of “black power” — to 
sell newspapers, to divide and weaken the civil rights 
movement, to create a convenient scapegoat, for an antici- 
pated swing to the right. There is also the inability to 
adjust to change. White men have been startled by the 
phenomenon of Negroes “no longer plodding and asking 
for eventual freedom” but insisting and demanding it now, 
as men and women not as their younger counterparts. 

Others feel threatened. Of course, none need feel 
threatened unless they have misused power or have too 
much of it. Least of all should the poor white feel threat- 
ened since he has no power except that which his white 
skin may represent and black power does not want that. 

Then of course, there is a panicky reaction to black 
power because of fear. If it is fear of power that drives us, 
then we had better come to terms with that. This is the 
most powerful nation on earth and we ought to under- 
stand who has it, why, and what we are doing with that 
power, 


Moor: OPERATIVE, PROBABLY, IS the fear of blackness. 
Whatever the fear and its cause, white men had better 
discover why they fear lest they fall prey to those who will 
exploit fear for selfish and evil purposes, as in Nazi 
Germany or more recently, in the New York City elections. 

Does black power exist? Is it myth or reality? The 
answer to that question appears obvious. The political 
emasculation of Adam Clayton Powell who represents not 
only his district, but all black people, gives the key. That 
and the President’s decision to substitute a constituency 
of South Vietnamese for a constituency of Negroes indi- 
cate that Negroes have no political power the Democratic 
or Republican parties are bound to respect. 

However, that is not the whole story. Black power to 
CORE means the organization of the black community 
into a tight and disciplined group, for six purposes: 

1. Growth of political power. 

Building economic power. 
Improvement of self-image. 

4. Development of Negro leadership. 

3. Demanding federal law enforcement. 
6. Mobilization of Negro consumer power. 
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Let me give some examples of how CORE programs 
the concept: 

° In Baltimore, MFU, an independent union organized 
by CORE, raised wages of nearly 100 members, workers 
regular labor unions did not want to organize, from 35c 
to $1.50. 


® Baltimore, CORE’s 1966 Target City, also demon- 
strates black power in the November elections. As a result 
of intensive mobilizing and organizing by CORE and other 
groups, Negroes switched 35 to 1 to vote for Republican 
Agnew over “Home is your castle’ Mahoney. Mahoney 
was defeated. We were so effective, in fact, that the Ku 
Klux Klan has chosen Baltimore as Target City, 


© CORE ran eight Negro candidates for school board 
elections in Democratic primaries in Louisiana. All won, 
first time since Reconstruction. 


° Also — Louisiana (Opelousas) — Sweet potato co- 
operative. 375 farmers, 15 white, growing and marketing 
their sweet potato crops. This is economic black power. 


° Watts, Operation Bootstraps, “Learn, Baby, Learn.” 
12 teenagers, graduates of computer course, have set up 
their own business, offering up-to-date skills for pay. 


¢ Freedom School in Baltimore and plans for Black 


The writer, special assistant to the national 
director of the Congress of Racial Equality, 
spoke at an Oberlin College Assembly Jan. 12. 

This article is an adaptation of her talk. 

At right, Miss Turner is shown as she entered 

King 106 for a student forum on her subject. 
As an undergraduate, she majored in German. 

After graduation she had a year’s scholar- 
ship at the Free University of West Berlin 
and then completed the M.A.T. program at the 

Harvard Graduate School of Education. She 
has occupied her present position since June 

1966 after 31/, years as executive secretary 
for CORE’S Cleveland Chapter. In 1964 

she was a panelist in Oberlin for a special 
civil rights program arranged as part of 
Peace Corps training information. % 
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Arts and Afro-American Institute. A place where black 
people learn of history and contributions to world culture 
and civilization. Power of self-knowledge. Also in Balti- 
more, a leadership training for neighborhood people. 


° As result of CORE insistence, federal examiners sent 
to South Carolina and Mississippi counties. Result: regis- 
tration climbed. 

We believe that these building blocks will become a 
bulwark that will protect the next Adam Clayton Powell, 
multiplied many times over. There is no other choice. If 
power for the powerless is not achieved so that changes 
within its structure can be made, this nation will not 
survive. 

What can black power mean for America? 

It can mean the reaffirmation of the concept of a 
pluralistic American society, respect of an individual’s heri- 
tage and contribution, and a respect of difference in a 
nation that tends too readily to become amorphous, dull 
and conformist. 

It can and has meant increased dialogue and conversation 
about methods and goals within the civil rights movement. 

It can offset the growing strength of reactionary forces 
which would reverse progress and stifle growth. Black 
power can build cities, communities, institutions and men 
worthy of American ideals. 

Black power can force the honest appraisal of who, what, 
and where we are. > > 


A. E. Princehorn 
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By Put TEAR, °*43 


Wilder Hall 
Aims at 
Full Service 


Student Union’ offers program 
as well as facilities for supple- 
menting non-classroom) inter- 


ests of evervone. 


Photos by A. E. Princehorn 


N A CHAPEL address on Feb. 22, 1911, 

President Henry Churchill King ex- 
pressed a hope that the just-opened 
“Men’s Building” would “render its 
full service” to those who used it. 

In the 56 years since that chapel ad- 
dress entitled “The Significance of the 
Men’s Building,” no building on cam- 
pus has experienced quite so many 
changes of primary purpose and ar- 
rangement of rooms. No building has 
had quite so interesting a history. 

Now that the building has been 
known as Wilder Hall for 11 years 
and has not been used as a dormitory 
since 1965, it’s reasonable to note the 
“full service” it renders to today’s stu- 
dents in what could be presumed to be 
today’s version of President King’s 
1911 hopes. 

When construction of the building 
began in 1909, it climaxed a dream of 
at least 20 years during which stu- 
dents, faculty and the community had 
pledged $20,000 for construction of a 
YMCA building on condition that 
$30,000 could be obtained from out- 
side sources. When the additional 
$30,000 could not be raised, much of 
the pledged money was left in a fund 
which was used to furnish the YMCA 
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Larry Heller, director of the Student Union and of student activities, is a resource person 
to individuals and organizations. 


rooms of the new “Men’s Building.” 
Funds for the building were, of course, 
given by Herbert A. Wilder who until 
1956 was known only as “the Boston 
donor” because he refused to give per- 
mission to have the building named 
for him. 

The original “full service” envisioned 
for the building did not include its 
being used by women. President King 
wanted it to “meet more and more 
with growing experience all the needs 
of the men of Oberlin.” He was 
pleased to note a “regular fee of $2.50 
a semester to be asked from every man 
connected with the College” because 
he felt payment of the fee would in- 
sure the above-mentioned rendering of 
full service. 

Though the building was designed 
to meet the varied needs of the men 
of the College, it also served as a dor- 
mitory for about 85 men. Privilege 
of rooming in the ““Men’s Union,” as 
President King called it, was given 
according to the campus office held. 


The list of 


those entitled to live in 


the “Union” if they wished included 
the various YMCA officers, the editor 
of the Oberlin Review, captains and 
managers of the various athletic teams, 
cheerleaders, officers of the classes, of- 
ficers of the men’s literary societies, 
and the top two men in “the Freshman 
scholarship list of 10.” 

Julia Gridley Severance, °00, de- 
signed the still-official College seal 
which is displayed above the entrance 
to the main lounge. A kitchen was 
fitted up in the basement, and in 1912, 
the two still-in-use electric light fix- 
tures were placed at the entrance. 

In 1918 the building became a bar- 
racks for the Oberlin unit of the Stu’ 
dents’ Army Training Corps, and in 
1919 when the unit was disbanded, 
the men of the College voted over- 
whelmingly against retaining the men’s 
commons. 

During World War II, the Navy 
housed 230 members of its W-12 unit 
in the Men’s Building by furnishing 
double bunks. The Navy also tore 
down the partitions which separated 
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the building’s various sections. 

In the spring of 1955 a movement 
began to create a Student Union at 
Oberlin. Student Council formed an 
ad hoc committee which circulated a 
questionnaire asking for suggestions 
and opinions. The poll showed that 
existing non-academic facilities were, 
for the most part, inadequate. In ad- 
dition, it was pointed out that there 
were advantages to consolidating stu- 
dent extra-curricular activities in a 
single building instead of scattering 
them all over the campus. The general 
opinion was stated that “although the 
lack of a student union was not de- 
stroying social life or injuring student 
morale, it would be a valuable addition 
to the Oberlin scene.” 

About the time that the building’s 
name was changed to Wilder Hall, a 
Student Union Committee began in- 
vestigating the general philosophy and 
purposes of student unions on other 
campuses. In a report issued in 1959, 
the committee said: “From the point 
of view of the College as a whole, the 
student union tends to produce unity, 
humanization and integration. 

“By providing a central location for 
extracurricular activities, the union 
molds a close relationship between all 
members of the college community. 
The union also aids informal education 
and public relations. It provides facili- 
ties for forums, discussions and infor- 
mal bull sessions as well as incorporat- 
ing many services beneficial to the 
college guest.” aa 

This same committee noted that the 
student union should serve as a com’ 
munity center for all members of the 
college family: students, faculty, ad- 
ministration, alumni, and guests. The 
report concluded: 

“It provides for the services, con- 
veniences, and amenities which the 
members of the college family need in 
their daily life on the campus and for 
getting to know and understand one 
another through informal association 
outside the classroom. In all of its 
processes, it encourages self-directed 
activity, giving maximum opportunity 
for self-realization and for growth in 
individual social competency and group 
effectiveness. Its goal is the develop- 
ment of persons as well as intellects.” 

This last sentence seemed to echo 
President King’s 1911 thought that the 
building should be used for “supple- 
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Comfortable furniture and full drapes give a “living room’ atmosphere to the redecorated lounge. 


Homecoming reception for alumni in the new lounge. 


Mrs. Helen Zuck Lacey, ‘22, director of Moore House and former direc- 
tor at Baldwin and Dascomb, explains one of her paintings in the crafts 


room to Erika Singsen, ‘70, of Storrs, Conn. 


Wilder Hall (cont.) 


menting through the special opportuni- 
ties of the leisure time, the more con- 
ventional tasks of the hours of work.” 

The opening of North Hall as a 
men’s dormitory in 1962 enabled the 
phasing out of Wilder as a dorm. 
Conversion to a student union was 
accomplished one floor at a time and 
the academic year 1963-64 was the 
first in which no students resided in 
the building. During that first year 
of full-scale operation as a_ student 
union, Katherine, S. Von Wenck, asso- 


Betty Hatton, ‘67, of Hartford, Conn., with her painting, “Getting There 
in Red,” which was displayed at her student art show in Wilder’s 
main lounge from April 9-22. 


Ay 
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Mrs. Lacey assists Mary Helen Binger, ‘68, of New Kensington, Pa., with 
some enamel work in the crafts room. Next semester the crafts room will 


become a poster room and the crafts room will move to larger quarters. 


ciate dean of women and director of 
recreation, supervised its facilities and 
program. 

After Miss Von Wenck’s retire- 
ment a year ago, Larry A. Heller was 
named director of the Student Union 
and director of student activities. Hel- 
ler’s double title is symbolic of the 
twofold nature of a student union and 
its function. It is, of course, a facility. 
It also requires a program. It is gener- 
ally agreed that you can’t have one 
without the other, although Heller 


doesn’t “see it quite within those limi- 
tations.” 

He believes his double assignment 
has one purpose: to help the Student 
Union justify its existence on campus 
by serving as a supplement to the edu- 
cational experience of the students. A 
curbstone psychologist could simplify 
the student union concept with a 
statement that the human mind and 
body get more efficient relaxation 
from a change of pace than from 
complete leisure. 


Miss Hatton and her “Man and Shirt.” Seniors Jean Tibbils and Erika 
Garen will have paintings on display during the Student Art Show 


at Wilder Lounge during commencement. 
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“Student unions,” Heller says, “dif- 
fer as to what they provide as a facil- 
ity and how they provide it.” The 
very nature of Wilder Hall's original 
dormitory-oriented design makes it 
differ from other student unions. This 
makes it unique to the Oberlin cam- 
pus, but in Heller’s opinion any stu- 
dent union must be unique to a cam- 
pus situation. 

“The concept of service is really 
the rationale of what happens in a 
student union and how it’s made to 
happen,’ Heller says. He adds that 
the service can't be offered in whole- 
sale lots. It must cater to the varied 
needs of the individual students who 
use it. 

The main desk in Wilder Hall’s 
lobby, for example, is the heart of the 
service offered by the Student Union. 
Centrally located, it is open more 
hours per week than any other cam- 
pus facility. It’s a convenient place to 
buy tickets for any campus event. Its 
counter is a distribution center for 
mail addressed to student organiza- 
tions and for mimeographed notices 
to students from various campus or- 
ganizations. It’s also a collection place 
for manuscripts written for student 
publications. 

The desk also has a master calendar 
of campus events. Heller hopes its 
format can be changed to make it 
more graphic. Also in the lobby are 
large bulletin boards for posters of 
coming events. In addition there is a 
“ride-rider board” where students can 
hang white cards if they are hoping 
for automotive transportation to any 
point in the United States or Canada. 
Students who are driving somewhere 
post orange cards to let other students 
know if they are willing to share trans- 
portation. 

Heller regards himself as more of a 
“resource person” than a “director.” 
“Oberlin already had a dynamic stu 
dent program when I came here and 
it is basically working very well,” he 
says. The one major programing organ- 
ization is the 30-member Social Board, 
composed entirely of students. Heller 
serves as advisor to this board. He also 
serves as chairman of the Student 
Union Planning Committee which has 
supervised conversion of Wilder Hall 
from a men’s dorm to a student union. 

This committee’s function has changed 
this year to explore possibilities for im- 
proving the use of the building. The 
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committee recently completed a review 
and reallocation of space and set up a 
mechanism for continuing review of 
space assignments. With the Alumni 
and Shansi offices moving to Bosworth 
Hall during the summer, more room 
will be available for student use on the 
first floor and this will enable the 
Student Senate office, the Senate meet- 
ing room, the crafts room and others 
to move to larger and more convenient 
quarters. 

In addition to Heller, the permanent 
staff of the Student Union includes 
Ruth Tschumy, °65, assistant to the 
director; Mrs. Rachel Rosencrans, re- 
ceptionist and reservationist; Mrs. Hel- 
en Lacey, °22, crafts room; four part- 
time employes who serve in the games 


Ruth Tschumy, ‘65, assistant to the director of 
the Student Union, posts a new card on the 
“ride board” in Wilder lobby. 


rooms and the lobby desk in the eve- 
nings, and 15 to 20 students who are 
on duty at the desk and games rooms 
on weekends. Mrs. Ruth Cross, advisor 
to the foreign student program (Page 
30), will also serve as program director 
for the Student Union next year. 

This year’s major renovation of 
Wilder Hall was the redecoration of 
the main lounge and the resurfacing of 
the building’s front steps and porch. 
Flues to the fireplaces were opened 
for the first time in many years. This 
spring the lounge was used to exhibit 
the works of senior art students. 

Twenty-eight oil paintings and mono- 
types by Harley Francis II, graduate 
assistant, were on display from May 


13-25. >» > 


Nancy Hoff, ‘68, buys a ticket for “Finian‘s 
Rainbow” from Mrs. Rachel Rosecrans at 
Wilder’s lobby desk. Nancy is a daughter of 
Mel and Jean Risinger Hoff, both ‘43, of High- 
land, Ind. 


Jim Bynum, ‘67, of Galena Park, Tex., gives 
Director Heller some new information for the 
Student Union’s master register of planned 
activities. 


Carol Matteson, ‘67, of Oakfield, N.Y., makes 
a new entry in the master calendar which keeps 
students posted on coming campus events. 
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Dave Webster, ‘69, from Brunswick, Maine, WOBC’s director of popular music, “doing a show.” 


A ONE TIME or another, nearly 
every Oberlin student comes in 
contact with WOBC. Those Alumni 
who attended Oberlin before 1950 
(when we first began broadcasting 
as KOCN) may be surprised to learn 
that WOBC is now the largest extra- 
curricular organization on campus. 
Broadcasting both AM, closed-circuit 
to most dorms, and non-commercial, 
educational FM, WOBC tries to offer 
something of interest and value, not 
only to the student body, but also to 
the surrounding community. 
A constantly increasing staff and 


excellent facilities in Wilder Hall 
have made it possible for us to ex- 
pand our broadcasting to over 100 
hours each week, one of the highest 
figures in the nation for college sta- 
tions. Every weekday morning we 
present a special 90-minute program. 
This makes it possible for early risers 
to hear news and weather reports dur- 
ing breakfast. At 1:30 p.m. we return 
to the air with a two-hour program 
of classical music, and then broadcast 
continuously until 2 a.m. 


Programming is evenly divided be- 
tween classical and popular music— 
including the “Hot 100,” folk and 
jazz. All announcers and engineers 
are students and each “host” is re- 
sponsible for programming his own 
show under the general supervision of 
his department head and the program 
director. 


Although nearly all programming 
is local in origin, we present special 
programs such as “College Author's 
Forum,” “French Music and French 
Musicians,” and “Germany Today.” 
In addition, we offer weekly taped 
concerts by the Cleveland Orchestra. 


Peg Duncan, ‘69, continuity director, types 
program logs as Paul Sturm, ‘68, business 
manager, “studies” a newspaper. Peg is a 
daughter of Martha Atwater Duncan, ‘45, Hart- 
ford, Conn. Paul is from New Cumberland, Pa. 


Audio Radi< 


By RICHARD P. Lasko, °67 
and 
THEODORE O. GEST, 68 


Photos by A. E. Princehorn 


During the opera season, WOBC 
broadcasts the Metropolitan Opera 
live and direct from Lincoln Center 
in New York City. This program is 
made possible through the courtesy of 
Texaco, Inc., who permits us to de- 
lete all commercial messages because 
of our non-commercial license. Our 
sports and engineering departments 
combine talents to present the “play- 
by-play” action of all Oberlin away 
games in football and basketball. 


On Saturday mornings, WOBC di- 
rects its programs to the town. A 
show for young listeners, “Kaleido- 
scope,” is designed to help youngsters 
develop an appreciation for classical 
music. At the same time it teaches 
them something about composers and 
performing groups. Later in the 
morning, Oberlin High School stu- 
dents take over the studios to present 
“Hootlebeatanny,” a combination of 
music, humor and news of interest 
to their peers. 

We have virtually limitless oppor- 
tunities for the use of local talent. 
Each week “Oberlin Recital” presents 
concerts by students and faculty mem- 
bers from the Conservatory, as well 
as tapes of other performing groups 
such as the Oberlin College Choir 
and the Oberlin Orchestra. WOBC’s 
arts sponsors 
poetry readings, radio plays, satire, 


fine department live 
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ce for our Radio Audience 


“Oberlin Digest” and other features make WOBC 


unique among college radio stations 


Mike Barone (left), ‘68, from Kingston, Pa., the station’s director of classical music, pre- 
pares to do a panel show with Bruce Robinson (center), ‘68, from Pennington, N. J., and 
Dick Lasko. Robinson is editor of the WOBC Program Guide which is published weekly. 


and commentary on plays and films 
appearing in Oberlin. 

No college student can afford to 
ignore the news, be it international, 
national, or local. And WOBC’s news 
department uses United Press Inter- 
national to present reports of the lat- 
est news several times daily, in addi 
tion to direct coverage of campus 
events. 

WOBC’s greatest claim to unique- 
ness among college radio stations is a 
daily news feature, “Oberlin Digest,” 
Oberlin’s only daily news service. 
Each weekday evening the Digest 
staff presents a special 30-minute pro- 
gram of interest to the Oberlin com- 
munity. Regular features include de- 
tailed reports on Student Senate meet- 
ings and in-depth interviews with 
assembly speakers and other visitors. 
Recent shows have included a special 
documentary on drug use at Oberlin; 
a forum, with both students and fac: 
ulty members, on social rules; a de- 
bate between Prof. Robert W. Tufts, 


“40. and the chairman of the Lorain 


, 
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WOBC’s technical staff, Chief Engineer Walt Jones 
(left), ‘67, of Scotia, N.Y., and Chief Technician Tom 
Ammons, ‘68, of Glenshaw, Pa., hold a conference in 


the “\goober room.” 


County Airport Authority concerning 
the airport proposed near Oberlin. 
WOBC is proud of the fact that it 
is one of the only radio stations in 
the country which is operated com- 


Dick Lasko, station director and co-author of 


this article, cues up a tape. Dick is from 
Merrick, Long Island, and is treasurer of the 


Forensic Union. 


pletely by students. In fact, the sta- 
tion is an  independently-chartered 
corporation headed by a student, as 
president and station director, and a 
board of trustees representing both 
the college and the community. Thus, 
the daily operation of WOBC is un- 
der the direct control and responsi- 
bility of the students and its execu- 
tive board. This includes management 
of financial affairs. The business 
manager must work with a complex 
budget of several thousand dollars 
supplied mainly through appropria- 
tions from the student activity fee 
and supplementary incomes from vari- 
ous AM advertising accounts. 
Cooperation with the College is both 
necessary and welcome. WOBC and 
the College’s audio visual department 
recently collaborated to arrange the 
purchase and servicing of two new 
Ampex tape recorders to increase the 
quantity and quality of taped programs. 
Listener response is difficult to 
measure, although reactions received 


r ontinued 


*) 
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Audio Radiance (cont.) 


have been generally enthusiastic. Sub 
scriptions to WOBC’s weekly pro- 
gram guide, the only one of its kind, 
have been increasing rapidly. The 
station has been especially gratified 
by responses to special features, such 
as the classical music marathon, a pro- 
gram featuring 240 hours of uninter- 
rupted music during the final exami- 
nation period at the College, and the 
first live broadcast of a concert (by 
Gerald Souzay) from Finney Chapel. 

In order to provide high quality 
broadcasting, a small but dedicated 
group of technicians and 
is constantly constructing and main- 
thousands of worth 
transmitters, turn- 


engineers 
taining dollars 
of tape 
tables, microphones and other related 


recorders, 


equipment. In addition, they provide 


An “Oberlin Digest” program in progress. From left: Paul Sturm, Tom Clark, Sports Director Tom 
Thomas, ‘69, from Richwood, Ohio, and Public Relations Director Ted Gest, ‘68, from Bloomington, 
Ind. Ted was station director during the fall semester and is co-author of this article. At the 
board in the control room is Rick Stump, ‘68, from East Palestine, Ohio, chief control engineer. 


broadcasting, such as parties from the 
snack bar and Rathskeller. 

Oberlin does not offer academic 
courses in radio. Yet, a few years’ 
experience as a WOBC staff mem- 
ber can provide a good education in 
the techniques of program produc- 
tion, announcing and the maintenance 
Nearly all the staff 
members come to WOBC with no 
previous experience. Yet, the WOBC 
experience enables many of them to 
get part-time or summer employment 
on various commercial stations. Their 


of equipment. 


experience also is a valuable teaching 
device in the art of working with 
others of vastly different personalities. 

In his article, “The WOBC Story,” 
in the 1965 Oberlin Alumni Magazine, 
Fred Leutner, °65, wrote that “every 
four years a completely new staff re- 
writes policies which were thought 
unchangeable one student generation 
earlier.” Looking to the future, it is 
probably safe to say that WOBC in 
1977 will be quite different from to- 
day, and that the change will be for 
the better. 

We've come a long way since 
KOCN first began broadcasting in 
November of 1950. We have a long 


way to go. The only real trend we 
can cite with any certainty is that 
WOBC is continually changing. Each 
new staff.member and each new ex- 
ecutive board works toward making 
WOBC a bigger and better ‘Radio 
Voice of Oberlin College.” >» > 


Economists Honor Lewis 


Five visiting economists honored 
Prof. Ben W. Lewis, April 22-23 with 
presentation of a series of public lec- 
tures on “Economic Theory and Eco- 
nomic Action” at the College. All 
were former students of Mr. Lewis, 
who will retire at the end of this 
academic year after 42 years as a 
member of the economics department 
faculty. 

The speakers were economics pro- 
fessors James R. Nelson, °36, of Am- 
herst College, Richard E. Caves, °53, 
of Harvard University, Richard N. 
Cooper, °56, of Yale University, and 
Walter W. Heller, °35, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; and Richard R. 
Nelson, °52, economist with the Rand 
Corp., Santa Monica, Calif. 

James Nelson discussed public con- 
trol and its regulation, and Richard 
Nelson talked on the economic de- 
velopment in the emerging countries. 
Caves’ topic was public control, and 
Cooper's, economic _ stabilization in 


Tom Clark, 69, program director, removes 
copy from the UPI teletype receiver. Tom is 
a son of Roy Clark, ‘39, Pittsburgh. 


Vietnam. Heller spoke at a private 


dinner April 12. > > 
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A STUDENT’S VIEW: 


N A WARM evening in early April, 

I first explored the women’s 
dormitories now under construction in 
the mudfields behind South Hall. It 
was growing dark, but the outlines of 
walls, windows, and doors were clear, 
and I could get around with little 
trouble. A large commons area, a cor’ 
tidor, and then the rooms — tiny rec- 
tangles with cold cinderblock walls. 
There was another next door, and an- 
other — each as unmercifully rec- 
tangular as the last. Upstairs, the pat- 
tern was repeated. In their half-fin- 
ished state, Oberlin’s newest student 
dwellings were distinctly disappointing. 

Although the new dormitories were 
planned in keeping with student re- 
quests for somewhat smaller living 
units, I think it would be worthwhile 
to clarify one element in student argu- 
ments about dormitory-living and to 
speculate about two indirect results of 
constructing housing for students qua 
students. 

First, the clarification. In the peren- 
nial objections raised over the larger 
dormitories like Dascomb (220 wom- 
en) and South (240), it seems to me 
that students have protested the public 
character of the dormitory itself as 
much as the large size of the particular 
structures involved. One wouldn't en- 
joy living for nine months in a hotel, 
not only because there were numet- 
ous others in the same building, but 
also because the very nature of the 
thing makes it impossible for one to 
see a hotel as an expression of himself, 
to identify, and to feel that it may in 
some sense be a private place. As 
against the predominantly public char- 
acter of the existing dormitory system, 
that is, Oberlin needs more private 
housing for students. 

The distinction requires some filling 
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Monastery, Hotel, 


Castle, or Home? 


By ALLEN R. BENTLEY, °67 


Stofan Studio 


out, but I would not have it sullied 
with the social rules controversy. How- 
ever often social freedom is advanced 
as explanation for the desirability of 
men’s off-campus (and thoroughly pri- 
vate) housing, it is not the only influ- 
ence. Some men living in private homes 
find less liberality there than in the 
dormitory, and the widespread rule- 
violations mentioned by candid ob- 
servers in men’s dorms lead one to dis- 
count the notion of student desire to 
flee a tight system of social regulations 
on campus. 

Instead, the difference rests in an 
assortment of factors, none of them 
monumental, that can lead one to a 
totally new relationship with his phys- 
ical environment and the people 
around him. People don’t need any 
more invitation to enter a dormitory 
than they need to step into the ter- 
minal at Hopkins Field. Who takes 
pride in the main lounge at South, 
except perhaps a janitor and a maid? 
When one lives in a dormitory, he has 
no neighbors except the people in his 
hall; he has no yard except for a vague 
corner of the campus lawn. 

Private” means the contrary in each 
case. In a small building at least, a 
proprietary spirit develops: there is a 
difference between this house and 
others because we had to tinker with 
the fireplace or fool with the circutt- 
breakers to get the lights back on. Food 
does not disappear from the refrigera- 
tor as it used to at North. There are 
real neighbors. There is a yard. 

Two points should be added. As 
Rousseau pointed out, when the indi- 
vidual becomes lost in the mass his 
senses of community and responsibility 
tend to wither — a philosophical les- 
son from the stolen cookies, whatever 
it’s worth. I think his observation can 


be taken from the polis to the dorm. 
The large unit does pose severe barriers 
to achieving any kind of “private” 
atmosphere; but the new small dorms, 
being conceived of and designed as 
dorms within the College system, will 
not necessarily come any closer to that 
ideal. 

This is not to argue, however, that 
College-owned buildings are inherently 
“public,” but simply to maintain that 
most dormitories are. Rooming with a 
family or living in an apartment are 
only good examples of the “private” 
quality. It is unfortunate that we have 
not attempted to include this element 
with the benefits of safety and econ- 
omy which accrue from building nor- 
mal dormitories. 

In my view, the growing tendency to 
centralize all students in bland build- 
ings on the campus has still more seri- 
ous consequences for the individual 
student and the academic community. 

Living arrangements at Oberlin do 
very little to reduce the pressures and 
strains that most students face. Much 
of what students do at Oberlin can be 
seen as strivings for personal identity 
amidst a process of severe atomization. 
The loneliness of studying can be deep- 
ened, embittered, when it no longer 
serves as a mark of distinction or non- 
conformity. Everyone seems to be at 
the Libe, and they are all studying as 
intently as you. We lose the gratifica- 
tion of self-distinguishment that usually 
goes with study. Many of us lose also 
the joy of (relatively) superior aca- 
demic performance. 

Barrows, Burton, North and similar- 
ly large and nondescript structures dis- 
courage group identity, activity, and 
morale — precisely the things that 
might enable more students to cope 
with Oberlin. The popularity of Co-ops 
and language houses represents only 
partial success at creating viable groups 
within a system of activities and neu- 
tral structures that tend to inhibit 
them. 

The final problem is the more dan- 
gerous and disheartening. I refer here 
to the isolation of the campus from the 
world, symbolized and perpetuated by 
the peaceful green quadrangle. 

It is wonderful to be able to live, at 
Oberlin, free of the banality and sor- 
didness of society; but we must not 
allow ourselves to be lulled. If the in- 
tellectual permits himself to live com- 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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GRAD?’s the name 


Computer Helps Find Jobs 


Office of Graduate Counseling offers new electronic 


service to distribute resumes for Oberlin alumni 


INES OBERLIN GRADUATES seeking 
new jobs can benefit from a 
new service which places information 
on their qualifications before employ- 
ers from coast to coast — with com- 
puter speed and without cost.” 

So says Dorothy M. Smith, °29, di- 
rector, Office of Placement and Grad- 
uate Counseling, in explaining her 
office’s affiliation with the Graduate 
Resume Accumulation and Distribu- 
tion (GRAD) program which uses 
teletype and electronic file systems to 
help bring employers and job-seekers 
together. 

This new concept in college place- 


A. E. Princehorn 


ment and recruitment is a non-profit 
service sponsored by the College 
Placement Council, Inc., of Beth’ 


lehem, Pa., publisher for the last 10 


years of the College Placement An- 
nual, a comprehensive guide to em- 


ployment opportunities in the United 


States and Canada. 


Anyone who has gone through the 


time-consuming and sometimes frus- 
trating experience of 
resumes to employers and then await- 


ing results can appreciate what this 
Employers are 
able to search the qualifications of 


new service can do. 
thousands of candidates in mere sec- 
onds. They can even “converse” with 


the electronic file until they get ex- 


actly what they want. The 21 major 


search items available to employers 
are teamed with a thesaurus of occu- 
pational skills so extensive that the 
Council believes it the most sophisti- 
cated means of selection yet devised. 

Key to the new system is the Col- 
lege Placement Council’s role as the 
corporation which placement directors 
and employers formed a decade ago to 
assist themselves in doing a better job 
for the student and alumnus. In the 
CPC, as it is commonly known, over 
1,000 colleges and universities, includ- 
ing Oberlin, and more than 2,000 em- 
ployers in the United States and 
Canada foster cooperation between 


Dorothy M. Smith, ‘29, director of the Office 
of Placement and Graduate Counseling, super- 
vises Oberlin’s role in the new GRAD program. 


circulating 


campus and company through such 
projects as the GRAD program. 
Under the new service, candidates 
have no problem making their qualifi- 
cations known to a broad spectrum 
of employers. They don’t have to 
mail numerous resumes. Employers 
can find experienced college graduates 
in record time, and at nominal cost. 
In operation, the GRAD system is 
uncomplicated. An alumnus interested 
in finding new employment communi- 
cates directly with the Oberlin Office 
of Placement and Graduate Counsel 
ing. If Miss Smith and her staff feel 
that the GRAD program will be of 
value to the alumnus, the office sends 
the candidate an instruction sheet and 
four-page resume form. The alumnus 
completes the resume (neatly typed 
since it will be photocopied in its 
original form for distribution) and 
sends it back to Oberlin. After the 
resume has been checked for com- 
pleteness, it is forwarded to the data 


center of the College Placement 
Council. The service is free to the 
graduate. 


At the data center, each resume 
forwarded from Oberlin is analyzed 
both in terms of present (or most re- 
cent) employment and of previous 
experience. Twenty-one key factors 
are extracted from the information 
and entered into an electronic file at 
a computer center about 60 miles 
from the Council offices in Bethle- 
hem, Pa. The original resume is 
microfilmed to be retrieved almost im- 
mediately upon receipt of an employ- 
er order. 

All over the country, employers 
have at their disposal the thesaurus 
of GRAD terms which enables them 
to establish rapidly the best descrip 
tion of the position open. They may 
also call upon one or all of the 21 
additional descriptors to further refine 
their search. 

Employers using a teletype unit to 
query the GRAD System have almost 
immediate access to the electronic file, 
can phrase their own questions, and 
obtain an equally prompt response. 
Similar in many respects to the elec’ 
tronic systems which enable airline 
ticket offices to determine the avail- 
ability of flight reservations, the 
GRAD System permits a search to be 
conducted in seconds. 

In a typical use, an employer may 
inquire for applicants on the basis of 
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-all in English 
since the system does not require 
codes. Hardly has his question been 
completed on the teletype when the 
machine begins its response, and he 
is told, for example, that 83 alumni 
whose qualifiers are in the system, 
meet his specifications. This is more 
than he bargained for. The inquiry 
is restated with more stringent re- 
quirements and the number of quali- 
fying applicants drops to 17. Satis- 
fied, he types the order to send 
resumes on the chosen candidates. 


six or eight selectors - 
s 


ele ANOTHER SEQUENCE of events 
takes place quickly. The employer’s 
order is electronically relayed to the 
Council data center where resumes 
corresponding to the chosen individ- 
uals are retrieved, duplicated and 
speeded on their way to the employer. 
From this point on, traditional negoti- 
ations take place with the employer 
getting in touch with those applicants 
whose experience, as amplified by the 
full resume, meets his needs. Before, 
during, or after the use of the GRAD 
System, alumni are free to call upon 
the Oberlin Office of Placement and 
Graduate Counseling for counsel. 

Use of the GRAD System is not 
available to just anyone. Since its de- 
signers were aware that misuse of the 
system for “looking around” or job- 
hopping would detract from its value 
to employers, placement directors are 
encouraged to endorse each resume 
and attest to the fact that the appli- 
cant has received a four-year degree 
or higher. 

The resume remains in the active 
search file for six months. If the 
alumnus has received a job while resi- 
dent in the file he may not return to 
the GRAD System for a full year. 
Those deleted from the file at the end 
of six months are advised as to the 
number of times their resume has 
been referred. Especially in instances 
of alumni who have been resident in 
the electronic file for six months and 
have attracted no offers, it would ap- 
pear desirable that they communicate 
with the Oberlin Office of Placement 
and Graduate Counseling, either by 
mail or in person, for suggestions as 
to shortcomings which may be affect: 
ing their candidacy. 

Alumni whose 
their obtaining 


resumes result in 


employment, share 
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with the employer the responsibility 
of removing the individual’s applica’ 
tion from the active file. The Office 
of Placement and Graduate Counsel- 
ing is informed by the College Place- 
ment Council of the employment 
which has resulted. No charges ac- 
crue to either the College office or 
the individual. 

The employer may approach the 
GRAD System either by the installa- 
tion of teletype equipment or by di- 
rect-mail. But in either instance he 
must survive a screening to partici- 
pate. If the firm or agency is a mem- 
ber of a Regional College Placement 
Association, it may apply for GRAD 
service directly to the College Place- 
ment Council. If not, it may serve 
the same end by obtaining an appli- 
cation form from the Council and 
obtaining endorsement of two place- 
ment directors on campuses where it 
normally recruits. 

Employers are being asked to pay 
a registration fee of $400 plus a one- 
time connection charge of $10 if they 
use the teletype. There is also a $2 
charge for each resume ordered, and 
5Oc per minute during the time the 
computer is actually being searched. 
Since each job search is expected to 
require about three minutes, computer 
costs which, traditionally, have been 
heavy are now reduced to as little 
aa pl 50: 


JX SPECIAL FEATURE of the GRAD 
System makes it possible for employ- 
ers using teletype to keep a job search 
continually in effect if desired. Thus, 
if the selectors chosen by the em- 
ployer for the search fail to yield suf- 
ficient candidates, the question may, 
without additional charge, be desig- 
nated as a “save question.” When 
such a question is introduced to the 
GRAD system it is automatically 
searched each time a new group of 
candidates is added to the file. When 
one of the new candidates meets the 
“save” specifications, his resume is 
immediately ordered through the data 
center. The employer may remove 
the “save question” from the file at 
any time that his needs have been met. 

Employers not utilizing equipment 
may conduct their searches through 
the 
authorizes 


the mails and with use of a 


GRAD form which the 


Council to make the search in their 


behalf. 
service charge of $2 for each search 
(but is spared the $10 connection 
levied against the teletype 
user). Other charges are the same at 
5Oc per minute of computer time and 
$2 for each resume ordered. 

Special provisions have been pro- 
grammed into the GRAD System 
whereby the applicant’s current em- 
ployer is blocked electronically from 
receiving resumes. In a similar pre- 
cautionary measure, employers may 
make their electronic search of selec- 
tor factors in terms of state of resi- 
dence but not city. Thus the geo- 
graphical selector does not reveal the 


Here the employer pays a 


charge 


Miss Smith helps James Henderson, 68, Nash- 
ville, Ill, look for a summer job. This is an- 
other of the many services provided by Oberlin 
Office of Placement and Graduate Counseling. 


present employer accidentally when 
the applicant is a resident of a “one- 
industry” town. 

Further control is provided by main- 
taining only in the CPC data center 
file the names and addresses of alum- 
ni applicants and the identity and ad- 
dresses of participating employers. All 
communication with the remote stor- 
age file is on an identification num- 
ber basis, meaningful only to the staff 
administering the GRAD program. 

The key to the effectiveness of 
the system is one of the most inclusive 
thesauruses yet to be devised. Because 
of the College Placement Council's 
representation of employers as well as 
colleges and universities, skills banks 
developed by major manufacturers 
and business firms were donated to 
the Council and combined into a 
source book of thousands of entries. 

In practice, each resume will be 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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Foreign 
Students 
Attract 
New 
Attention 


Program 1s being broadened 
to help their interpretation 
of the U. S. and to implement 


International relationships 


By MAXINE WILLIAMS 


AY’ IMPORTANT ASPECT of the in- 
creasing worldwide interest in 
international cultural exchange is the 
growth in international education 
the heart of which is the exchange of 
students. Last academic year more than 
90,000 foreign students studied in the 
United States 
the number for five years ago. 
The possibility that leaders of gov- 


approximately double 


5 


30 


ernments, industry, technology, educa- 
tion and science may be drawn from 
the ranks of these foreign students and 
that among them are individuals whose 
feelings and opinions about the United 
States may some day affect this na- 
tion’s destiny has brought a new in- 
terest by both government and educa- 
tional leaders in foreign student pro- 
grams in this country. 

Compared to some large universities, 
Oberlin’s foreign student population 
is small 44 on campus this year. In 
fact, Oberlin’s foreign student group 
does not reflect the general increase 
that most colleges and universities have 
experienced in the past 20 years. For 
many years Oberlin has always had 
anywhere from 35 to 65 foreign stu- 


i 


Ruth Cross (center), foreign student adviser, 
converses with Alvaro Lopez, ‘70, from Colom- 
bia and Badia Amor, ‘69, of Morocco. 


dents, and the number has not grown 
proportionately with increased total en- 
rollment. 

College records show that Oberlin 
had foreign students as early as 1834 
when Benjamin Cole from Great Mar- 
low, England, and Robert Riddle from 


Canada were enrolled in the Prepara- 


tory Department. Cole wént on to 
graduate with the College class of 
1840. 


After the Shansi Memorial Associ- 
ation was organized in 1908, increasing 
numbers of students from China and 
Japan came to Oberlin. In the 1920s 
as many as 20 Chinese and Japanese 
students were on campus at one time 


in addition to a number of European 
students. Although the number of 
foreign students has not changed much 
through the years, their homelands 
have. Today Shansi students come from 
India and Taiwan and there is an in- 
crease in students from the emerging 
nations of Africa, Asia, the Middle 
East and Latin America. 

This year’s group of 44 foreign stu- 
dents represents 15 countries, Germany 
having the largest number, six; Japan, 
England and Canada coming in second 
with five each. The number of men and 
women is about equal. The Suzuki pro- 
gram in the Conservatory accounts for 
the Japanese contingent, except for 
Miss Masako Saito, a graduate intern 
with Allen Art Museum. 

A “foreign student,” by Oberlin’s 
definition, is any student who is not 
an American citizen, including per- 
sons who are aliens residing in the 
United States. The group includes 
graduate students and assistants such 
as those in the foreign language and 
art departments and some staff mem- 
bers. Not included are American citi- 
zens who live in foreign countries, such 
as sons and daughters of American 
missionaries or foreign service personnel. 

Admission requirements for a for- 
eign student are the same as for any 
other student except for special infor- 
mation needed by immigration officials. 
In addition to proper passports and 
papers, each student must prove that 
he or she has sufficient funds to cover 
travel expenses both to the college and 
back home again. This may involve 
more financial aid on the part of the 
College. 

The College does not seek foreign 
students, but Director of Admissions 
Robert L. Jackson says, “we do want 
them.” He explains that foreign stu- 
dents add to the character of the stu- 
dent body and offer opportunities for 
cultural and educational exchange. 
Those who apply to Oberlin generally 
have heard of the College by word of 
mouth from alumni, family or friends 
or by contacts following worldwide 
tours such as those made by former 
President William E. Stevenson and 
the recent tour of President and Més. 
Carr. 

Money is the prospective foreign 
student’s biggest problem, but Jackson 
says it also is difficult for the College 
to judge whether a foreign student is 
qualified in terms of our educational 
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A. E. Princehorn 


Mrs. William K. Farquhar (Leslie Candor, ‘50), 
assistant to Mrs. Cross, and (from left) Erich 
Buchner, Germany; Florian Schmithuesen, Ger- 
many, and Jean D. Randriana, Madagascar. 
Florian is an American Field Service exchange 
high school student whose American “parents” 
are Prof. and Mrs. Dave Anderson. 


system. He or she must have a reason- 
able fluency in the English language 
plus the ability to live and study in an 
American environment. Most students 
who are accepted come from English- 
speaking backgrounds and their lan- 
guage adjustment problem is minimal. 
In order to avoid problems after their 
arrival in Oberlin, Jackson states, “we 
now try to make better judgment in 
admitting foreign students and this 
means that fewer qualify.” 

Some special scholarships are avail- 
able to foreign students but most 
scholarships come from regular Col- 
lege funds. The Fulbright program 


j 


Andrew Ruckman, 62 


Alvaro Lopez entertains the family of Associate 
Development Director Dave, ‘55, and Ricky 
Kohn, ‘54, Clark. 
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often pays the student’s travel ex- 
penses. The College accepts two stu- 
dents yearly under the African Schol- 
arship Program of American Universi- 
ties (ASPAU). ASPAU scholarship 
expenses are shared by the College, 
foundations supporting the ASPAU 
program and governmental agencies 
such as AID. The student’s home gov- 
ernment usually pays travel expenses, 
Jackson explains. This year’s ASPAU 
students are Miss Badia Amor, ‘69, 
from Morocco, Jean Randriana, 67, of 
Madagascar and Ali Zerriffi, "70, from 
Morocco. 

A similar program is available for 
Latin American students, one LAS- 
PAU student being here this year, 
Alvaro Lopez, a special student from 
Colombia. Francisco Pinto-Torres, *69, 
of Colombia, a LASPAU student last 
year, returned this year under a regular 
College scholarship. 

Perhaps because the College has al- 
ways accepted foreign students as part 
of the Oberlin scene, its foreign stu- 
dent program has tended to be rather 
informal. In years past, a faculty 
committee was formed to look after 
foreign student affairs. Committee 
members met once a year and were 
available if students needed help. 

When Robert E. Dixon, °37, now 
associate professor of psychology, wes 
associate dean of men in 1952, he also 
took over foreign student advisory 
duties and the committee was discon- 
tinued. The part-time advisory post 
later went to the late Mrs. Emmy 
Miller, who had been assistant direc- 
tor of the Salzburg program. After 
Mrs. Miller died, Mrs. Eleanor Wil- 
liamson of the College secretary’s of- 
fice staff, who had been the principal 
personal contact with the foreign stu- 
dents for several years, maintained the 
continuity of foreign student counsel- 
ing until appointment of a new ad- 
viser. 

Dennis Bathory, 64, who was as- 
sistant to the dean of men in 1965-66, 
served as foreign student adviser last 
year. 

Last fall Mrs. Ruth W. Cross join- 
ed the College staff as assistant to the 
dean of women and foreign student 
adviser, her duties to be divided 
equally. Mrs. Cross formerly had been 
assistant to the director of the African 
Student Center, a special State De 
partment the University 
of Rochester. 


program, at 


Andrew Ruckman, °62 


Gregory Way (center), ‘70, from Canada with 
Les Brady, Oberlin High School director of ath- 
letics, and son. 


Next fall, when Mrs. Cross becomes 
program director of the Student Union 
(see article on Page 20), she will 
continue as adviser to foreign students 
with headquarters in Wilder Hall in- 
stead of the office of the dean of 
women. 

Mrs. Cross assists the foreign stu- 
dents with their legal problems (in- 
volving passports and visas). She also 
has charge of a program which pro- 
vides opportunities to interpret the 
United States and to develop friend- 
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Ali Zerriffi, ‘70, from Morocco and Peg Leon 
ord, ‘37, executive secretary of the Shansi Me 
morial Association 
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Photos by A. E. Princehorn 
Lori Farquhar, daughter of Bill, ‘43, and Leslie Farquhar, issues name- 
tags to Mrs. Thomas Sherman (Diane Bell, ‘58) and daughters, Anita, 
E‘izabeth and Catharine. Tom, ‘56, is assistant professor of biology. 


Foreign Students (cont.) 

ships between American and foreign 
students. She does not serve as an 
academic adviser each student 
has a faculty adviser. Because Oberlin 
has principally unmarried, undergrad- 
uate foreign students who live in cam- 
pus housing, many of the personal 
problems of foreign students common 
to other 2 not evident. 


since 


campuses are 
Problems here are the initial “culture 
shock” and adjustment to a different 
educational system. 

Mrs. Cross and her part-time as- 
sistant, Mrs. William K. Farquhar 
(Leslie Candor, *50), edit a monthly 
bulletin, FOCUS, which an- 
nounces campus events of interest, 
special trips and programs for foreign 
students, vacation Opportunities, and 
other information pertinent to their 
needs and interest. They have arranged 
trips to the Cleveland and Toledo art 
museums, Oberlin High School, the 
Federal Aviation Agency, Firelands re- 
tirement residence, a metropolitan 
shonning center, and get-togethers with 
other foreign students on nearby 
campuses. Mrs. Cross hopes that tape 
recorders will be available for 
students to tape letters to their families. 

Last fall a “host family” plan was 
in‘roduced in cooperation with the 
Oberlin United Church Women, the 
Newcomers Club and other community 


news 


soon 


groups. Seventeen families are partici- 
pating, each having a particular foreign 


a2 


student as its own responsibility. Each 
family promises to see their student 
at least once a month and provide a 
“home away from home.” A host fam- 
ily buffet supper was held in February 
with 80 participants, and a forthcom- 
ing picnic will include all foreign stu- 
dents as well as host families. 

Foreign students are also invited to 
join the International Club, a commuit- 
tee of the YMCA which meets month- 
ly. The club, formerly the Cosmopoli- 
tan Club organized in 1908, changed 
its name last year. Co-chairmen are 
Phillip Henry, °68, of Elyria and Karin 
Dahle, °68, of Rhodesia (daughter of 
June Christofersen Dahle, °37). 

Mrs. Cross is planning to broaden 
the foreign student program next year. 
A two-day orientation will be required 
of all new foreign students to acquaint 
them with the American educational 
system, to give an opportunity to know 
each other, to familiarize them with the 
community and to introduce them to 
their host family for their stay in the 
United States. Most colleges and uni- 
versities now make similar orientation 
programs mandatory for all foreign 
students. 

Mrs. Cross also hopes that the host 
families may have orientation. 
Even the faculty needs to be more 


some 


aware of the foreign students’ prob- 
lems, she thinks. “Not that there should 
be double standards, but perhaps, for 


Mr. and Mrs. Neal Shannon chat with Masanobu (Mike) Ikemiya, ‘70, 
from Japan. Neal is a teacher and golf coach at Oberlin High School. 
His father, the late “Hersh” Shannon, was pro at the Oberlin Golf Club 
and his mother, the late Charlotte, was director at Noah Hall in 1943 
and Keep Cottage in 1945. 


example, they could be given extra 
time for written exams, particularly 
if English is not their native language.” 

Development of Oberlin’s foreign 
student program follows the Fiel 
Service Program of the National As- 
sociation of Foreign Student Affairs, 
of which Oberlin is an institutional 
member. 

The central concern of the NAFSA 
and of its members, is “that each in- 
dividual foreign student have the best 
possible educational and personal ex- 


perience while he is in the United 
States.” The NASFA Field Service 
Program, established under a grant 


from the State Department, was set 
up to help institutions become aware of 
the strength and weaknesses of the 
foreign student program and _ suggest 
plans for improvement or development 
NAFSA President Furman A. Bridg- 
ers stresses that an effective program 
requires the cooperation of all the de- 
partments of the institution with the 
foreign student adviser. 

Hugh M. Jenkins.) NAFSA past 
president, has said that international 
education “is an absolute necessity in 
this century . Foreign students in 
this country and American students 
Overseas are no luxury; they are not 
the tools of bilateral foreign policy; 
they are perhaps the only hope for the 
creation of a world in which they 
themselves will be able to live.” » > 
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OBERLINIANA: 


1833 Booklet Urged 


Attendance at Jubilee 


Mi Mrs. Francis ComMincs KELLOGG, an honorary member 
of the Class of 1904, recently sent the Alumni Office two 
copies of Jubilee Notes, an unofficial forerunner to the 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine. 

Published in March, April, May, June and September of 
1883 and September of 1883 and February of 1884, the 12- 
page booklets were mailed to alumni to report on the Col- 
lege’s 50th Anniversary celebration. I. W. Mattison was 
the publisher and the subscripticn price was 25 cents per 
year. The May issue said circulation for the March issue 
had been 3,200 and the April issue 3,500 
choice class of people.” 

Henry Churchill King, °79, sent a letter to the editor 
saying that he would reserve his “own reminiscences for 
the Centennial Jubilee,” and the editor captioned the letter: 
1933. As things turned out, one of the high points of the 
centennial celebration in 1933 was the awarding of the first 
Alumni Medal to President King who had Peeired iMeuO Jen 
He died in 1934. 

The 1883 Jubilee began on June 29 and lasted until 
July 4. Jubilee Notes listed the enrollment of the College 
and Conservatory as 1493 (703 Gentlemen and 790 Ladies) 
who “came from 53 states, territories and foreign countries, 
both hemispheres, Europe, Asia and Africa.” The publica- 
tion noted that 40 percent of the students were from out- 
side of Ohio. These 597 made “a larger number than is 
drawn into the State by the other 15 colleges combined.” 

The June issue told how “the old Chapel rang with 
cheers when President Fairchild announced at prayers the 
other evening that Dr. Lucien C. Warner and his wife, of 
New York City, had sent on the plans of a building which 


“among a very 


A Student’s View... (Continued from Page 27) 


suasion. 
truth, 


pletely within an academic microcosm, 
he will avoid the vulgarity and some- 


It must force the searchers of 
however unwilling, 


JUBILEE NOTES 


OF THE 


OBERLIN COLONY AND COLLEGE. 


5 cents; 


Vol. I, No. 3, Oberlin, 0. May, 1883. ett saber or 


LW. Marron, Pentasnen, 3 Conmnae Price. Apnress “Junie Nores,’ Box p24 


OBERLINIANA. 


Book of 225 pages, handsome baie covers, 75 cents, 


Anecdote: and ‘dents connected with Mherlin College Lite 


Will contain chapters on 
BARLY REMINISCENCES, SLAVERY ANECDOTES, 
AN INTERVIEW WITH GEORGE TEARRIS, OBERLIN POETRY, 
OBERLIN ROMANCE, ANECDOTES ABOUT PRES. FINNEY, 
COLLEGE PRANKS, AND OTHERS, 
At Bookstores on 1 and after June 20th. Address Box 085, Oberlin, Obio. 


LOE IN IDQON. WEITNEY & CO. 
The oldest Dry Goods and Clothing Llouse in Oberlin. 


Bice ree to Brews eter Pelton, Johnson & Kelloge, Wo ER. Kellogs, 1 M Tobasun & Cc 
.M. Johnsen & Son, nod Jobnson, Whitney & Cole 


Are offering Special beans to house-keepers in Tuble Linens, Napkins, Towels: 
Crashes, Bed Spreads, CARPETS, Rags, Oi] Cloths, Muttings. Blankets, Sheetings 
and Tickings a yery large stock, reduced in price for Jubilee Trade. Also; 


THE LEADING TAILORS AND CLOTHIERS OF OBERLIN. 


Have new an immense stock of Spring Cloths, Cussimeres and Suitings. Are send- 

ne ny and taking orders from our old customers in all parts of “the country. 
Mr. Wooprcer is the most popular cutter ever in Oberlin. We keep a fine line of 

Gents.’ Furnishing Goods Collars, Ciuls, Ties, Hose, (iloves, Shirts, Suspenders, ete. 


Trunks, Satehels and Umbrellas. Finest Quality and Lowest Prices. 
No. G West College Street, IOHNSON, WHITNEY & CO. 


Geo. P.& Chas. A. Metcalf, HEADQUARTERS 
ATTORNEYS, NOTARLES PUBLIC, 


POR 
AND REAL ESTATE AGENTS, sake ee z ; 
Nou. 2 W. College St., Oberlin, Ohio, FINE [4 OTS AND SHOES. 
and Ely Bh ck, El vria 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO COLLECTIONS, Io W. Counce Sr. s. LIFE. 


New Directory and Historical Guide to Oberlin, with Map and 
12 Cuts, 25 cents; by mail, 30 cents. J. W.HOLTON, Box 583. 


they proposed to erect for the Conservatory of Music.” 

A letter from Mrs. Martha Haskins Pierce in Genesee, 
Ill., recalled how she and her brother enrolled at Oberlin 
in the spring of 1834. They had read a notice of the school 
in the New York Evangelist. She told of wading through 
mud and two miles of dense forest to reach the campus 


from the Elyria-Norwalk Road. >» > 


live in dormitories, one might make a 


into battle similar case for requiring them to move 


time exploitation of society itself — 
elements which he, if anyone, might 
sense to be wrong. The world may de- 
pend on places like Oberlin as outicts 
for those who could not otherwise en- 
joy living within it and thus might be 
a potential 


force for change. Every 


establishment loves an ivory tower. 

If the 
saving function if it is to be 3 
prophet and physician to the world, 


university is to perform 1ts 


not its cultural valet it must strive 


to maintain and exhibit the glaring 


contradictions of reason and mass per- 
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with the hawkers of hyprocrisy. It 
should make things rather uncomfox- 
table for its members by promoting the 
contrast of what is outside against what 
is within. It should prevent our ac- 
ceptance of a forgetful coexistence. 
Obviously, the isolation of the uni- 
versity from the world entails much 
broader consideration than just the 
buildings its students inhabit. Yet this 
isolation is supported by a system of 
housing that lifts most students from 
the normal life of the community for 
four years. there is a valid educa 
tional reason for requiring freshmen to 


out. As long as the College does have 
the power to determine where many 
students will live, it might attempt to 
correct the racial imbalance that char- 
acterizes housing in Oberlin. Comfort- 
able isolation will not be cracked by 
physical change alone, but little steps 
in student housing would be an easy 
start. 
Fortunately, 
far from dormant, with a faculty sub 


the dormitory issue is 


committee about to investigate and the 
Student Senate organizing campus 
opinion. Meanwhile, the 
electricians are silently at 


masons and 


work > > 
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A ‘TURNING POINT FOR OBERLIN 


Ford Challenge Gave New Direction to College’s Objectives, Helped Erase ‘Hall Myth” 


1 Pes SIGNIFICANT IMPACT THAT the Ford Founda- 

tion’s three-year Challenge Grant has had on Ober- 
lin College is summarized in the College’s final report 
to the Foundation setting forth the results of the huge 
fund-raising effort which ended so successfully a year 
ago. 

Obvious benefits to the College were the tangible 
improvements to educational program, physical plant, 
faculty, and fiscal operations which were made _pos- 
sible by the $2,200,000 from the Foundation plus the 
$7,874,438 in eligible matching funds which were 
raised by the College. 

However, the challenge was issued just as Oberlin was 
concluding the $6,500,000 Conservatory-Science Build: 
ing Campaign. This had been the second capital gifts 
drive in Oberlin’s recent history and there was some 
reason to question the College’s ability to raise an addi- 
tional $6,600,000 by June 1966 to meet the Ford 
Foundation’s challenge. 


Sree OF THE campaign, the report says, “attests 
both to the prevailing strength of the College’s pro- 
grams and to the loyalty, understanding and generosity 
of the College’s alumni and friends.” 

“As a result, Oberlin is now emboldened to under 
take major improvement in its operations at a more 
rapid pace and to a greater extent than would other- 
wise have seemed proper or wise.” 

The report notes that a related result of the Ford 
Challenge was the accelerated benefit of the use of 
funds for such purposes as “the liquidation of construc- 
tion indebtedness, more rapid improvement of faculty 
compensation, and the further development of educa- 
tional programs and facilities.” 

The College also noted a benefit from the need to 
devise appropriate ways to raise the required matching 
funds and from the very preparation of the grant appli- 
cation itself. 

College officers were required to review the previous 
10 years of Oberlin’s operation and to estimate its ex- 
pectations for the succeeding decade. In the process, a 
fundamental review of the College’s purposes and ob- 
Jectives was made. This gave faculty members, adminis- 
trators, and trustees a sense of what the report called 
“shared understanding.” It also brought about the early 
identification and studying of certain problems. 


The unrestricted nature of the Ford Grant enabled 
the College to exercise complete freedom of choice in 
the use of the new funds for purposes most important 
for growth and development. This flexibility provided 
an unusual opportunity to use funds not given or 
sought for specific purposes. 

The Challenge Grant also helped Oberlin identify 
and communicate both immediate and long-term needs 
to its constituents. It helped to eliminate the so-called 
“Hall Myth” whereby Oberlin had sometimes been 
incorrectly described as a “wealthy” institution, largely 
because of the generous bequest of Charles Martin Hall. 
In seeking to raise $6.6 million on the heels of the 
successful Science-Conservatory Building Campaign, the 
College was able to assert its major need for substantial 
financial resources. It also was able to inform alumni 
and friends of its long-term educational objectives. 

The two successive capital gifts campaigns encouraged 
alumni and friends to contribute regularly in larger 
numbers and at more significant levels. It brought about 
the Annual Advancement Fund which greatly expanded 
the old Alumni Fund to provide a means of raising 
money for both operating and capital purposes. The 
incentive of the Ford Challenge Grant also prompted the 
Alumni Association to challenge Oberlin’s Board of 
Trustees to give or secure from non-alumni individuals 
outright gifts totalling $1,000,000 during the period 
July 1, 1965 through June 30, 1970. During this period 
the alumni have a goal of $3,000,000 in outright gifts. 


alee REPORT ALSO noted that Oberlin raised the 
matching funds during the Ford Challenge Grant period 
with only a limited direct personal solicitation for major 
gifts. This experience has led the College to conclude that 
it can continue to raise substantial sums with a minimum 
of national personal solicitation campaigns. 

A further impact of the Ford Grants concerns the 
kind of gifts made to Oberlin. An important source of 
funds for the College has always been the so-called 
deferred gifts made through wills, annuities, trusts and 
other means. The Ford Foundation was willing to per- 
mit the “remainder interest” of retained life income 
gifts to be counted for matching purposes. This has 
helped Oberlin establish a continuing deferred gifts pro- 
gram and deferred gifts are an exceedingly important 
source of funds in the College’s gift projection for the 
next decade. 
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LETTERS TO 


THE EDITOR 


Cheers for the Co-ops 


During last winter's blizzard I made 
bread according to a recipe I learned to 
trust at Grey Gables 10 years ago and I 
got to thinking that Oberlin is an old home 
of mine largely because of the co-op. With- 
out that experience I might look back on it 
as a protracted intellectual labor pain. All 
of my strivings would have had to bear 
issue in academic discipline or artistic va- 
lidity or social betterment. 

In the co-op we had to cope with more 
fundamental problems. As Judy McBride 
points out in her delightful discussion of 
co-ops (Alumni Magazine, January 1967), 
it was up to us to get ourselves fed. If 
somebody persistently forgot to plug in the 
breakfast coffee pot, or to show up to wash 
pots, that was no matter for theoretical de- 
bate on individual freedom. For me there 
was not only discipline but a certain com’ 
fort in knowing that no matter how deep 
I might get into the psychology of white 
rats running a maze, my basic obligation 
was to the making of the next meal. 

Co-op was great fun. There were friends 
of mine who claimed they could lead full 
lives in Harkness, but I was never con- 
vinced. Of course part of our fun was that 
we coopers thought we weren't just saving 
money but savoring a way of life not every- 
body could appreciate; Judy McBride says 
it's now the “thing to do,” but evidently 
that doesn’t spoil the goofy wonderful 
homebrewed quality of the thing. Again, 
we made our own fun, and it tasted twice 
as good. 

Ten years later I want to say thanks to 
Oberlin for the co-ops. They wear well. 

Jupy MANweLt Moore_, °56 
Chicago 


Ashamed 


I realize that parents are to blame if their 
children are brought up without high ideals 
of behavior and spiritual foundations for 
life, but when the college to which they 
go — the first time away from home — 
gives them no support along these lines, and 
rather dangles temptations such as open 
house, it takes extremely strong people to 
come through unscathed. 

More and more colleges — especially the 
large Eastern ones, and perhaps the far 
Western ones — are emphasizing intellec- 
tual achievement above everything else, but 
I dread the time when the United States 
is made up of intellectual giants inhabiting 
morally decadent bodies. There are still 
colleges to which we can send our children, 
thank God, where God still is a great part 
of life. 

On a recent visit to Oberlin, I was told 
that the question of open house had been 
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reopened. I hope that this is false. I also 
heard young people from other schools dis- 
cussing how morally inferior Oberlin stu’ 
dents were. These things make me ashamed 
to be connected with the institution. 

I pray that someone will be able to con- 
vince me that Oberlin cares about the whole 
student, mentally, morally, and spiritually, 
and will do all in her power to keep them 
on the straight and narrow path during the 
years that they are still minors and are 
entrusted to her care by parents. Colleges 
do stand in locum parentis, and young 
people welcome direction whether they ad- 
mit it or not. 

I pray to God that Oberlin will once 
more stand among the best in the country 
in every way and not just the narrow aca- 
demic excellence way. 


MarGarRET N. GUTELIUs, °39 
Trumansburg, N. Y. 


Brinkmanship 


After reading the new rules on_ social 
hours, I thought of a story that could have 
some relationship. A  plutocrat from the 
class of 1923, who lived on a fashionable 
hillside, advertised for a chauffeur. An ap- 
plicant was asked, “How close can you 
drive along the edge of our high road?” 
He replied: 

“That doesn’t scare me. I can drive right 
close to the edge all of the way, and enjoy 
the challenge.” Another applicant replied: 

“T don’t know, but I will stay as far 
away from the edge as is suitable for the 
traffic.” He got the job. 

JACK HERBERTS, °22 
Chicago 


“Pimping” for Government 


We were most interested in Provost 
Kneller’s memo on campus activities involv- 
ing Air Force recruiters. However, we feel 
that the important issue at stake is not co- 
ercive vs. non-coercive means of protest, but 
rather the question of what the Air Force 
is doing on the Oberlin campus in the first 
place. 

We can see no educational value whatso- 
ever in military recruitment. It seems that 
Oberlin College is prostituting her role as 
an intellectual community in pimping for 
the government. A college cannot be both 
a detached student of society and an active 
partner in the military-industrial complex 
against which President Eisenhower warned 
us. We are dismayed to see Oberlin sacri- 
fice the former goal which we have always 
viewed as one of Oberlin’s most important 


values. 
Mr. AND Mrs. Davin BurRREss, *66 


Madison, Wis. 


Why Document Firmness? 


Re the lengthy explanations of the Col- 
lege’s handling of student protest activity: 
“Methinks they protest too much.” 
the officials. 


I mean 


I'm sick and tired of the concern some 
college administrators show for the “rights” 
of student crackpots and the need exhibited 
by others to document and justify their ac 
tions, or ex post facto, when they do deal 
with some firmness. 

Gov. Reagan, I’m sure, will pick up 
some following from the parents of many 
college students because of his observation 
anent the new permissiveness as reported 
in the March 17 issue of Time: 

“You don’t negotiate with student groups. 
You listen to what they have to say. But 
if they don’t abide by the rules they can 
pack their bags, get out and seek their edu- 
cation elsewhere.” 

ALBERT H. Bowers (Penn State, 

“41, son of Roy Bowers, Oberlin, 

"95, and husband of Marilynn 

Hoessly Bowers, Oberlin, °46) 
Clinton, Iowa 


Vote of Confidence 


My usual reading time for the Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine is about five minutes, 
with most of that time confined to reading 
the class news. Your February issue came 
as quite a surprise, as I must have spent an 
hour on it. 

Looking back, the reason was that the 
articles were interesting. In large part this 
is because they were current and frank. I 
hope this represents a trend toward discus- 
sions of the present and coming problems 
of the College, realistically approached. 

PauL D. RHEINGOLD, °55 
New York, N. Y. 


Asphalt Jungle Campus? 


It was with considerable interest that we 
read the article, “The Sprain” (February, 
1967). We did not, however, appreciate 
your lighthearted treatment of this grave 
and serious problem which threatens to 
cripple America’s educational institutions. 
It is apparent that you have overlooked the 
insidious plot that lies behind this wide- 
spread problem. The 82 sprained ankles at 
Oberlin and the high incidence of this in- 
jury at other Midwestern universities are 
obviously the work of a grand Communist 
design. By incapacitating the flower of 
American youth on the slick, grassy knolls 
of academia, these agents of evil hope to 
emasculate our future fighting men. 

Rejecting the idea of a yearly defoliation 
program, we submit that the College black- 
top the entire grounds. It will surely elim- 
inate the “Revolutionary Red” grass, and 
in addition, it will be a clear indication that 
the College recognizes that the future lies 
in an urban environment. 

This problem will only be successfully 
combated by the continued dedication of 
inquisitive men such as J. Robert Williams. 

ARNOLD LAGUARDIA, °65 
ALLEN WEINTRAUB, ‘65 
New York 
(More Letters on Page 47) 
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Fiction 
ONE SUMMER IN BETWEEN. 

By Melissa Mather 

(Clara Brown Ambros, °39) 

New York City: Harper & Row, Inc. 
213 pp. $4.95. 

In this, her first novel, the 
used a light and _ unpretentious 
form to achieve what Nina Bawden, author 
of Tortoise by Candlelight and other novels, 
calls a deceptively skillful, but thoroughly 
good and honest novel. “Not that this is a 
‘gentle’ book — Miss Mather is about as 
gentle as Jane Austen,” Miss Bawden says. 

The first Melissa Mather book was Rough 
Road Home, published in 1958 by J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., serialized in the Satur- 
day Evening Post and selected by Reader's 
Digest Condensed Books. 

One Summer in Between is also a Digest 
selection. It lets the reader enjoy the frank 
and nonvself-censored journal of Harriet 
Brown, a 19-year-old Negress who spends 
a summer as hired girl for a family in Ver- 
mont. Harriet’s views, ‘“‘written as if no- 
body else would see them,” give the reader 
a delightful view of a wary girl’s thoughts 
and an equally delightful view of the Ver- 
monters. The deftness with which the 
author expresses Harriet’s feelings is as tal- 
ented as is the way in which she makes 
Harriet unintentionally adopt the Daley 
family’s quiet and humorous courage. 


author has 
narrative 


THE EIGHTH Day. 

By Thornton Wilder, °19, h’52. 

New York City: Harper & Row, Inc. 
435 pp. $6.95. 

This is the author’s first novel since The 
Ides of March which was published in 
1948. Its story begins in Coaltown, IIl., in 
1902, with Breckenridge Lansing’s murder 
and John Ashley’s trial, conviction, death 
sentence and inexplicable escape. It follows 
the efforts of Ashley's wife and children to 
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stand up to privation and the no less harsh 
hostility of the town; Ashley’s long flight 
to a mine in the Chilean Andes; young 
Roger Ashley’s cool-headed climb to fame 
and the promise of fortunte in Chicago’s 
newspaper world. Then the tale casts back 
to John Ashley’s young manhood and _ his 
lightning courtship; to Eustacia Sims’ ro- 
mantic dream of life with Breckrenridge 
Lansing and the realities of that life as she 
found herself living it. Then it goes for- 
ward to the solution of the Lansing murder 
and to glimpses of the children’s children. 

As the author made his play, Our Town, 
stand for all towns and the Skin of Our 
Teeth encompass the whole life-span of the 


GRAD Service... 
studied first to extract the most inclu 
It will then be 
further assessed to determine 21 addi- 
tional selector elements. Major items 
among these include: state of resi’ 
dence, marital major fields 
studied in college and type of degree 
received, class rank by quintile, pres- 
ent and required salary, area of job 
interests, geographic preference, lan- 


sive job descriptor. 


status, 


guage proficiency, and several others 
of lesser importance. Any combina- 
tion of these may be used by the 
employer in making his search. 
Research data resulting from the 
operation of the GRAD System is 
available to all participating place- 
ment offices. Some of the areas of 
study being considered are concentra- 
tions of employer interest in terms of 
specific qualifications, supply and de- 


Look at 
Books... 


species, he makes The Eighth Day move 
back and forth through time and space. 


History 
LABOR AND Liperty: THE LA FOLLETTE 
COMMITTEE AND THE NEw DEAL. 

By Jerold S. Auerbach, °57. 
Indianapolis and New York: 
The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc. 
with bibliography and index. 


246 pp. 
$6.50. 


A researched analysis of the La Follette 
Committee's origins, investigations, hearings, 
reports and recommendation for legislation 
which gives a panoramic view of labor and 
management in the °30°’s—the personalities, 
organizations and events that shaped a “new 
deal” for labor. 

The author is assistant professor of his- 
tory at Brandeis University. In 1964 an 
article on the La Follette Committee, pub- 
lished in the Journal of American History, 
won him the Pelzer Award of the Organi- 
zation of American Historians. Labor and 
Liberty spotlights a hitherto unexplored area 
of the New Deal scene — the thorny rela- 
tionship between civil liberties and workers’ 
liberties. 


(Continued from Page 29) 


mand by various classifications, salary 
trends, etc. All of these can be com- 
puted with ease and maintained on 
an up-to-date basis. Thus the project 
not only places opportunities of an 
unparalleled scope before the alumnus 
but promises to make his placement 
office a prime information center for 
real-time manpower statistics. 
Perhaps equally important, higher 
education has available and sensitive 
to its own needs a manpower tool 
made possible by the latest develop: 
ments in electronic data processing. 
Alumni desiring more detailed in- 
formation concerning the GRAD pro- 


gram should communicate directly 
with the Office of Placement and 
Graduate Counseling, Peters Hall, 


Oberlin, Ohio 44074. Inquiries should 
be addressed to Miss Smith >> 
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Miscellaneous 


THE SEARCHERS: CONFLICT AND 
COMMUNISM IN AN ITALIAN Town. 
By Belden Paulson, “50, with Athos Ricci. 


Chicago: Quadrangle Books, Inc. 361 
pp. with preface and index. $6.95, 


Castelfuoco is the pseudonym for the 
“divided city” 30 miles from Rome in which 
Mr. Paulson has made a study of a rural 
community of 4,500 citizens who vote 70 
percent Communist. Mr. Paulson, inter- 
viewing and tape recording stories of people 
from different groups and social classes, 
shows the despair, hopelessness and confu- 
sion that characterizes much of Italy today. 
Athos Ricci, a young ex-communist and na- 
tive of the city, has helped the author with 
interviews. Mrs. Paulson (Louise Hill, °50) 
has done the translations from the Italian. 

Mr. Paulson, who is immediate past-presi- 
dent of the Oberlin Alumni Club of Mil- 
waukee, described his work in gathering 
information for this book in an article for 
the January 1963 issue of the Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine. He now teaches _politi- 
cal science at the University of Wisconsin- 


Milwaukee. 


R. L. Duffus, author and former member 
of the editorial staff of the New York 
Times, says The Searchers is the first book 
he has read which gives a clear and logical 
view of communism in Italy. Library Jour- 
nal has called it “an impressive social study 
which adds greatly to our understanding of 
the Italians and their problems.” It is an 
honest and tragic book which concerns the 
central political problem of our age. Yet 
it is filled with the stuff of life and with a 
human touch that cannot be forgotten. 


AMERICA’S MAINSPRING AND THE 
GREAT SOCIETY. 
By Whiting Williams, °99. 
New York City: Frederick Fell, Inc. 
186 pp. $5.00. 


Into the midst of the current controversy 
surrounding President Johnson’s War on 
Poverty, the Great Society and the erosion 
of traditional American ideals, comes this 
book that spotlights what Mr. Williams calls 
“the onslaught of the welfare state.” 


In his 89 years, Mr. Williams has been 
a prolific reporter and writer and he has 
labored side by side with coal miners and 
steelworkers to do his research. He has 
stood in breadlines and slept in flophouses 
in an effort to bring vivid first-hand ac- 
counts of the worker's feelings and prob- 
lems into focus. His latest book takes the 
reader behind the headlines as it explains 
a side not often heard from in the struggle 
between the new ideology which seeks to 
change bedrock America, and what Mr. 
Williams calls America’s mainspring. 


RESISTANCE AND CHANGE. 
By Theodore M. Newcomb, °24, et al. 


New York City: John Wiley @ Sons, 
Inc. 


This book represents a follow-up study of 
women, many of whom, during their years 
at Bennington College in the 1930's, de- 
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veloped conspicuous changes in their initial- 
ly conservative attitudes toward public af- 
fairs. The previous study, ‘Personality and 
Social Change, published some 25 years ago 
by Mr. Newcomb, documented the effects 
of shared social norms on the members of 
the college community. The present study 
indicates that, for many students, the effects 
of the college experience were lasting. 


Mor than 90 percent of all the graduates 
of three consecutive Bennington classes in 
the 1930’s were located and re-interviewed. 
This restudy isolates the crucial factors that 
resulted in manifest and long-range changes 
of attitudes links these factors with 
particular features of the college then and 


now ... and relates both the personal and 
institutional aspects to the larger social 
scene. 


ik 


PROGRAMMED INSTRUCTION. 
By W. Lee Garner, °49. 


New York City: The Center for Ap- 
plied Research in Education, Inc. 118 
pp. with foreword, bibliography and 
index, $3.95. 

The author has documented and traced 
the place of programmed instruction tech- 
nology in the history of thought about 
learning. He has outlined in a comprehen- 
sive manner the present trends and con- 
temporary issues in this new technology of 
learning. The theoretical base of pro- 
grammed instruction, the application of 
technology, the problem of training an in- 
structional programmer, the designing and 
development of programs in relationship to 
computer-based instructional systems and 
implications for the future are all thor- 
oughly treated. 
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THE Story OF YOUR BONES. 
By Edith L. Weart, °19. 


New York City: Coward-McCann, Inc. 
64 pp. with glossary and index. 


Illustrations by Jim Fairservis. $3.29. 


One of a series of books for young 
people explaining the various systems of the 
human body. Miss Weart has previously 
written The Story of Your Blood and The 
Story of Your Brain and Nerves. The 
simple, lucid text tells how bones function 
and about their relationship to other body 
systems. A final chapter describes how 
archaeologists learn about prehistoric man 
from “dead” bones. 


THe Hippen YEARS OF DEVLIN BATES. 
By Lois Baker Muehl, °41. 
New York City: Holiday House. 
138 pp. $3:23. 


Preteen readers will find many truths 
from their own experiences in this story of 
the highs and lows and problems of grow- 
ing up of Devlin Bates, a 10-year-old in- 
dividualist. Devlin rebels against conform- 
ing and adjusting to his group at school 
and against his father’s pressuring him 
about achievements. Gradually he begins 
to realize that the trouble between him and 
others is not only a difference in values but 
also a lack of much 


his fault as theirs. 


communication as 


THE New StupenT LEFT. 
Edited by Mitchell Cohen, 66, and 
Dennis Hale, 66. 


Boston: Beacon Press. 
ing appendix. $1.95. 
This anthology is in paperback form, re- 
vised and expanded from the hardcover 
edition which was published in 1966. Carey 
McWilliams, instructor in government, has 
written the foreward. The authors were 
members of Students for a Democratic So- 
ciety while at Oberlin and have worked for 
the Congress of Racial Equality and the 
Oberlin chapter of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People. 
They were coveditors of The Activist, a 
student-owned magazine. Cohen is doing 
graduate work in political science at Berke- 
ley and Hale is in the graduate program 
at the New School of Social Research in 
New York City. 


339 pp. includ- 
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ART OF GERMAN COOKING. 
By Betty Mason, °33 (Mrs. N. T. Hall). 


New York City: Doubleday & Co., Inc. 
$5.95. 

From beverages through desserts, Betty 
Wason, culinary authority, has collected a 
cross-section of recipes from the German 
cuisine of today — both the new inter- 
national approach, light and distinctive, and 
the old favorites reflecting the customs and 
traditions of another age. 


The book opens with an introduction on 
“The Changing Cuisine of Germany,” full 
of asides on the history of German foods 
and beverages. Each section of the book is 
introduced with an interesting background 
essay and there is an appendix of restau- 
rants and hotels and an index with English 
and German entries. 


The author has been associate food editor 
of McCall’s and an editor at the General 
Foods kitchen and has written several other 
cookbooks. 


Religion 


9HE NEW IMMORALITY. 
By David A. Redding, t'53. Westwood, 
N.J.: Fleming H. Revell Co. $3.50. 


How do you tell the difference between 
right and wrong? Should a student tattle 
on a roommate if some honor system de- 
mands it? Can the court compel you to tell 
the whole truth even if it means betraying 
a confidence? Are there ever any special 
occasions when God throws His command- 
ments in reverse? 


In this, his sixth book, the author dis’ 
cusses these frustrating questions for every 
conscientious person — the young student 
on the college campus, the 
marriage partners, courting couples. The 
book should find a unique place among 
contemporary books on moral responsibility. 

The author, a Presbyterian minister, 
served as an officer in the Navy in World 
War Il and was an instructor in’ English 
and History prior to his theological study. 
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YEOMAN SPORTS 


Mi Two nouirters in baseball, two 
new records on the running track, 
and an overall mark of 41. victories 
against 18 defeats made the 1967 
Oberlin spring sports season one of 
the finest in recent years. 


© IN BASEBALL, Lefty Doug Carr, ’68, 
a nephew of President Carr, tossed no- 
hitters against Kenyon and Denison. 
These were the first recorded by an 
Oberlin pitcher since Karl Herrmann, 
‘61, did it against Wooster in 1961. 
Carr fanned 17 in the Kenyon game. 
Carr and Nat Carpenter, °67, threat- 
ened Herrmann’s record .29 earned 
run average up until the end of the 
season when Carr slipped in his last 
two games and Carpenter in his last 
game. Carpenter pitched 18 innings 
against Mt. Union to lose a 1-0 one 
hitter. He set a new Ohio Confer- 
ence mark of 452% scoreless innings. 
In the season’s closing double-head- 
er against Baldwin-Wallace, the Yeo- 
men’s double loss was a happy occa- 
sion for Lars Wagner, °26. It enabled 
the BW coach to end his 36-year 
coaching career with victory. 
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@ IN TRACK, Hugh Richards eRe 
son of H.S. Richards Jr., °42, and 
Helen Dunn Richards, °42, set a new 
Oberlin record with 1:55.9 in the half- 
mile run and later broke his own rec- 
ord with 1:55.4. The mark had been 
set by Robert C. Williams, ’25, in his 
senior year and had been equalled by 
Gary Schnitker, °65, two years ago. 
In the all‘Ohio meet, Richards placed 
third in the mile with a time of 4:16.8. 
Edwin Fall, °17, still holds the Oberlin 


A. E. Princehorn 


Nat Carpenter 


record of 4:15.8, set in 1917 when the 
world’s record was 4:12.6. 

Rich Boye, *68, of Struthers, Ohio, 
set a new record of 54.8 in the 440- 
yard intermediate hurdles, erasing a 
45.4 mark set last year by his team- 
mate, Co-captain Mark Jaffee, °67, of 
Youngstown. 


© Lacrosse had the season’s best rec- 
ord with 10 victories against losses to 
Denison and Ohio State by 8-7 scores. 
The Yeomen scored 105 goals against 
their opponents’ 60, Last year’s team 
made 37 goals in compiling a record 
of two victories, four defeats and two 
ties. Chris Browning, °67, and Bruce 
Anwar, 68, were named to the Mid- 


west Lacrosse Association’s all - star 
team. 
© THE TENNIS TEAM won its first 


Andstw Stofan 
Doug Carr 


four contests. Then, plagued by in- 
juries, it dropped the next three but 
won three of the last four. A 5-4 up- 
set victory over Denison was the first 
for the Yeomen since 1961. Bill Res- 
neck, °67, and Geoff Wilson, ’67, won 
the second doubles title at the Ohio 
Conference tourney, but the team 
placed a disappointing fifth behind 
Denison, Kenyon, Wittenberg and 
Ohio Wesleyan. 


© THE GOLF TEAM, led by Co-cap- 
tains Tom Dewey and Pat Fleming, 
battled rain as well as opponents 
through most of the season. They fin- 
ished 12th in the Ohio Conference 
tournament which was called at the 
end of 18 holes because of rain and 
cold. In dual meets, Dewey lost just 
one match during the season, 214-114 
against John Carroll. He won all the 
others, 4-0, and shot par golf on the 
Oberlin course in the win over Akron. 


© Curis BRowninc, °67, of Glen 
view, Ill., captain of last winter’s hoc- 
key team and outstanding defense 
man on the lacrosse team, has been 
nominated by the College as Oberlin’s 
candidate for an NCAA post-gradu- 
ate scholarship. Browning made Phi 
Beta Kappa in his junior year and is 
a Wilson scholar (see Page 10). Seven 
other senior scholar-athletes had the 
required 3.0 or better average to be 
considered for nomination. 

They are: Mike McGlauflin (foot: 
ball and lacrosse), Hugh Richards 
(cross country and track), Tom But: 


ler (lacrosse), Chuck Dickinson (bas- 
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ketball) (see article on Page 11), Dick 


Howenstine (soccer), Bob Korns 
(golf) and Larry Piper (wrestling). 


@ IN OTHER relations with the 
NCAA, Athletic Director Lysle K. 
Butler, °25, is spokesman for some 80 
NCAA members who oppose a con- 
troversial 1.6 rule which limits ath- 
letic eligibility to incoming students 
with a predicted minimum grade aver- 
age of 1.6 (about C minus). Butler 
maintains that colleges alone should 
decide eligibility. 

After several Butler-proposed 
amendments to the rule were defeated 
at the NCAA’s meeting last winter 
in Houston, Butler is being encour- 
aged to submit a compromise proposal 
next January. Believing that the rule 
is intended for promotional athletics, 
Oberlin is among 80 schools in non- 
compliance and therefore ineligible 
for NCAA tournaments. 


SPRING SCOREBOARD 


Lacrosse (10-2) 


OBERLIN .......... Tree elit gree: 24k 2 2 7 
DHeRLIN. .. 8 Massachusetts  ...... 3 
BEER LIN |=... o> Connecticut 5. 4 
eB ERLIN ........... Saas Urinityees cen. 4 
BERLIN ..:....... 8 Notre Dame ........ 3 
SBERLIN, _........ 1b Ota CN yOny a2. 5 
BB ERGIN © seccnesn: 7 Bowling Green... 4 
hig State. ......... Soe DER LING esse 1 
ERIN 2 (ee Micho otatey sas. 2 
ES BERLIN il "Ohio “Wes, 8 
Denson .....-....... See ODER LING se 7 
OBERLIN ............ 15. Cleveland Club...... 6 
Golf (7-3) 


OBERLIN ....... 15 
OBERLIN ......... 1914 
OBERLIN ......... 2314 
SIBERLIN ...... 19/4 
Wooster .............. 184 
Ohio. Wes. ...... 19/4 
OBERLIN ....... 17 
OBERLIN ........ 17 
OBERLIN ........ 16 
Baldwin-Wall. 1414 


Mt. Union ...... Vi 


Hiram 
li 1 St ee 21 
OBERLIN ...... ie) 
OBERLIN ...... 614 
Akron 
Wooster 
Heidelberg ...... 10 

OBERLIN ....... 114 


Tennis (7-4) 


DRERLIN ....... 6  Baldwin-Wall. ..... 3 
OBERLIN ............... PR TITAT 5 ascthosranssescices 0 
OBERLIN ................ Ber WW OOMET satis: 1 
OBERLIN ............... TAMER Sc Sh cassisgrearesier o; 
Kenyon ...... OES le OBERLIN ccnmcaes 2 
Ohio Wes. .................7 OBERLAN ule ry 
Wittenberg Pe RIDER isrences UV 
OBERLIN 8 Case . 0) 
OBERLIN 7 Wes. Res. .. 2 
Bowling Green 7 OBERLIN ...... 2 
OBERLIN . | Denison. .......... 4 
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Baseball (10-6) 


OBERLIN anc 2 Heidelberg .............. 1 
Heidelberg ................ lee OBERLIN 2eao3 1 
OBERTLING@e. s.. ois West Res. nce 1 
OBERLIN ................ 1.” West, Res: 4.28. 0 
OBER UD Nae 2 Cleve. State ........... 0 
OBERLIN ae Dae Kenyon: 22a 0 
Wooster™:27...0 a) S OBERLIN ee 0 
OBRER CI Nag oe Lope Wooster: (5s 0) 
OBER LUN messes 3: Ohio Wes... 0 
OBER LIN eee Soe Denon 260 0 
OBER LING see) 2 ei Denisones ee 0 
OBERLIN e Pe A eros See eee 6 
MesUnion eer OBERLIN gases 0 
Akron gee sue 4 OBERLIN, sees: Z 
Baldwin-Wall. ........ Jee OBERLINA 1 
Baldwin-Wall. ......... Je OBERLIN = 6 


Commencement Speaker nee 


(Continued from Page 2) 
W., are members of the Class of 1967. 


Molnar joined Bell Laboratories in 
1945 and was engaged successively on 
physical research, electron tube devel- 
opment, and military systems develop- 
ment. From 1958 to 1960 he was 
president of Sandia Corp. and a vice 
president of Western Electric Co., San- 
dia Base, Albuquerque. In 1960 he re- 
turned to Bell Laboratories to assume 
his present position. 

He was born in Detroit, and attend- 
ed public schools in Toledo. He re- 
ceived his Ph.D. degree in physics from 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
He then worked for the National De- 
fense Research Committee, Cambridge, 
Mass., and later for the Gulf Research 
and Development Co., Pittsburgh. He 
is a director of Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, Sandia Corp., and Bellcom, Inc. 
He serves as an alumni admissions 
representative and is a member of the 
Annual Advancement Fund Cabinet. 

Serkin began his European concert 
career in 1920 and launched his U. S. 
concert career with the New York 
Philharmonic under Toscanini in 1934. 
Between 1936 and 1965 he has ap- 
peared in the Oberlin Artist Recitals 
series six times and recently established 
the Serkin Piano Scholarship Fund. 

Born in Eger, Bohemia, Serkin was 
a child prodigy at four and made his 
concert debut at 12 with the Vienna 
Symphony Orchestra. He studied pi- 
ano with Richard Robert and compo- 
sition with J. Marx and Arnold Schoen- 
berg. Since 1939 he has taught at Cur- 


Track (7-3) 


Mt. Union 96, OBERLIN 4114, Ohio 
Wesleyan 321. 

Baldwin-Wallace 10114, OBERLIN 49/4, 
Wooster 19. 

OAC RELAYS: Mt. Union 6914, B-W 
46, OBERLIN 22. 

GREAT LAKES MEET: 
Wabash 50, OBERLIN 35. 

Akron 97, OBERLIN 62, 
State 11. 

OBERLIN 74 - 5/6, 
Hiram 40-7/12. 

OBERLIN 10514, Denison 5314, Cuya- 
hoga Community College 3. 

OHIO CONFERENCE: Mt. Union 149, 
B-W 113, Ohio Wesleyan 39, Oberlin 36. 


Earlham 66, 
Cleveland 


Kenyon 54- 7/12, 


tis Institute of Music, where he heads 
the piano department. 

Stechow was born in Kiel, Germany, 
and received the Ph.D degree from the 
University of Gottingen, where he was 
professor extraordinarious when he left 
Germany in 1936. He is Robert Ster- 
ling Clark Professor of Art at Wil- 
liams College this year, and taught at 
the University of Michigan in 1963-64, 
immediately following his retirement 
from Oberlin. 


He has served since 1964 as advisory 
curator of European art, The Cleve- 
land Museum of Art. He is a member 
of the Archaeological Institute of 
America and has been director and vice 
president of the College Art Associa- 
tion of America, trustee of the Ameri- 
can Society for Aesthetics, a member 
of the National Committee on the His- 
tory of Art and of the advisory coun- 
cils of the Renaissance Society of 
America and the Germanic languages 
department at Princeton University. 

Wilkins became executive director 
of the NAACP in April 1955. He had 
joined the staff in 1931 as assistant 
executive secretary and had also edited 
its monthly publication, The Crisis, 
from 1934-49. From 1950 to his elec- 
tion as executive secretary he served as 
administrator. 

Wilkins was born in St. Louis, Mo., 
and grew up in St. Paul, Minn., where 
he finished the public schools and was 
graduated from the University of Min- 
nesota. For eight years he worked on 
the staff of The Kansas City Call, a 
PEP 


weekly. 


TEN THOUSAND STRONG 


1902 Class Reunion in June 


Miss Helen M. Wright, president 
Ne WAR Melba asin 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


1907 Class Reunion in June 


Edward T. Heald, president 
Box 483 
Canton, Ohio 44701 


1911 

Mrs. MARCELLA HENGER Fairfield still resides 
at 18501 Hilliard Road, Cleveland 44116. Because 
of a misinterpretation of information sent io the 
College, a report of her death was erroneously listed 
in the February 1967 issue. 

CLARE M. TOUSLEY will retire June 1 as execu- 
tive director of Pays for Living, a division of 
Family Service Association of America, and_ will 
become staff speciai consultant. Plays for Living, 
of which she was one of the founders, portrays fam- 
ily and community problems through the techniques 
of professional theatre. 


1912 Class Reunion in June 

Miss Edna Scheid, president 

908 Wayne St. 

Sandusky, Ohio 44870 

Rev. PAUL ELLIOTT is conducting Sunday 
services in the chapel of the Bon Air Retirement 
Club in Augusta, Ga., where he now lives. 


1914 
Mr. and Mrs. JOHN O. REES spent the winter 


in Guatemala. 


ee) 


Rev. Stanley C. Ross, professor emeritus and 
lecturer in economics at Smith Co'lege, husband of 
AMY L. FOSTER Ross, died March 23 in Wil 
liamsburg, Mass., at the age of 71. 


1916 

LELAND P. SPORE has retired as president of 
American Crayon in Sandusky, Ohio, after 60 years 
of service. He will continue to serve actively on 
the Dixon Crucible Co. board of directors. 


1917 Class Reunion in June 


Raymond Mosshart, president 
417 Baldwin Ave. 
Findlay, Ohio 45840 


oe 


As state president of the Ohio Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Mrs, Benjamin F. Roth (MARION 
D, BENJAMIN) presided over the annual OFWC 
convention held in April in Columbus. She has also 
served as president of the Youngstown Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, president of the district organiza- 
tion and second and first vice president of the state 
federation 


40) 


1922 Class Reunion in June 


Washington St. E 
Chagrin Falls, Ohio 44022 


is choirmastet 


(REBECCA BURGNER) 


SIDNEY W. 


Rochester faculty. 


a legendary event 


HEYDENBURK 


Presbyterian 


Conservatory 
City Rescue 
various ways. 


Hall, a women’s dormitory at 135 W. College St. 
Fla., in February. Hosts were Mr. and Mrs. 
Part of the three-day festivities was a dee 
in the boat are, front row, left to right: 
Williams Moll, ‘18; Hyacinthe Scott Baker, 


ORS 
SYDNEY K. BUNKER has resigned as president 


of Jaffna College in Ceylon, after serving there 29 
years, to become consultant for educational develop- 
ment with a number of colleges in India, including 
Madras Christian College and American College, 
Madurai. He and his wife are living in New Haven, 
Conn., until fall while they are on furlough and 
plan to live in Tambaram upon their return to India. 
Mr. and Mrs. William E. Griswold, °59, are the 
parents of a son, Erik William, born March 3. 
Proud grandfather is ERWIN N. GRISWOLD. 


1927 Class Reunion in June 


Edwin A. Wilson, president 
653 Deerpath Dr. 
Deerfield, Ill. 60015 
ROBERT B. BLYTH, first vice president of The 
National City Bank of Cleveland, has been promoted 
to vice chairman of the board of directors. 


1928 

J. GEORGE HARRAR, president of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, was the principal speaker at the 
Ohio College Association annual meeting in Columbus 
in April. 

LEANDER B, LOVELL has left the New York 
City Department of Sanitation and is now in Cin- 
cinnati with the U.S. Public Health Service, Na- 
tional Center for Urban and Industrial Health, 
Solid Waste Program. 


1929 
Mr. and Mrs. RUSSEL SQUIRE (Doris Orr, *28) 


have moved into a new home in Palos Verdes Hill, 


Calif. The house was designed by their younger 
son, William C. Squire, Woodland Hills, Calif., 
architect. Russel, professor of music at California 


State, Long Beach, is on sabbatical this year doing 
a collation of briefings from the entire series of the 
Books of Proceedings of the Music Teachers National 
Association. 


1930 

Dr. Charles C. Waltenbaugh, retired Canton, 
Ohio, physician and father of R. JANET WALTEN- 
BAUGH, died last November at the age of 96. 


1932 Class Reunion in June 


Donald Church, president 
407 E. Jetferson 
Grand Ledge, Mich. 48837 


Rev. and Mrs. VINCENT W. BUCHER, t, have 


left the Shannondale Community House in G'adden, 
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LAUDERLEIGH REUNION: A group of Oberlin alumni, all of whom lived or dined at Lauderleigh 
, in the year 1916-17, held a reunion in Dunedin, 
Valentine Gerrish and Mr. and Mrs. Francis Gray. 
p sea fishing boat trip to Tarpon Springs. Pictured 
Mrs. Gerrish; Marion Heusner Crossen, ‘17; Gertrude 
‘17; Frances Brown Price, ‘18; and Mrs. Gray. Second 
row: Valentine Gerrish, ‘17; Harlan R. Parker, ‘17; and Francis Gray, ‘17. Third row: Ralph 
Price; Fred Baker; and skipper of the boat Rufus Crutcher. Back row: Maude Lichty Bevis, ‘19; 
Frank Latford; and Mrs. Parker. 
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GLEN E. JORGENSEN, ‘36, formerly vice presi- 
dent and head of the loan department of the 
Universal C.I.T. Credit Corporation, has been 
elected executive vice president of the finance 
firm. He and his wife and son, Dane, live in 
Garden City, Long Island. 


Mo., where he has been pastor, and have moved to 
Greenville, Pa., where Vincent is on the staff of 
the St. Paul’s Home for the Aged, an institution of 
the United Church. 

DONALD R. LONGMAN of Upper Montclair, 
N. J., has been appointed vice president, domestic 
operations of Schering Corp. He was elected a 
corporate vice president of the international pharma- 
ceutical company last November and now has overall 
responsibility for Schering’s four domestic divisions. 
He continues as general manager of the Schering 
Laboratories division. 

GEORGE D. WIGHTMAN, principal of Ripley 
(N. Y.) Central School, plans to retire at the end 
of this school year after 36 years in the education 
field. 


Ns 


RICHARD E. MAYNARD, educational consultant 
for schools operated by the United Church of Christ 
in Turkey, is in the United States for a six-month 
furlough. He and his wife, Georgianna, are stying 
in Evanston, Ill. 


1934 
JAMES H. HARGER is owner of Halcyon Volks- 


wagen, Inc., a new agency in Somerville, N. J. 


1936 


Mrs. Marta Doolittle, mother of Mrs. James 
Jamieson (MARLO DOOLITTLE), died recently in 
Akron at the age of 78. 

HOWARD S. MERRITT, professor of fine arts 
and associate chairman of art history for the depart- 
ment of fine arts at the University of Rochester, has 
received a $5,500 grant from the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities for a research project. An 
authority on paintings of the Hudson River School, 
he will begin a catalog of the paintings of Thomas 
Cole, 19th century American landscape artist. 


1937 Class Reunion in June 


Mrs. S. Douglas Polhemus, president 

(Ruth Anderson) 

Box 223 
East Northfield, Mass. 01361 

ROBERT N. BLISS is completing his first year as 
president of the Association of Teachers in Inde- 
pendent Schools in New York City and vicinity. He 
teaches at Halsted School in Yonkers. 

STANTON L. CATLIN, art historian at Yale 
University of Texas, was chiefly responsible for the 
exhibition of ‘“‘Latin American Art Since Indepen- 
dence,’ which has been on tour of the West, South- 
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west and Mexico this spring. The show, numbering 
nearly 500 works which cover 150 years of painting 
from 21 countries, represents the climax of a 20- 
year idea plus four years of hard work collecting 
the works and raising the money to finance the show. 

KATHRYN E. GAMBLE is director of the Mont- 
clair (N. J.) Art Museum, which was featured in 
an article in a recent issue of the Newark Sunday 
News magazine section. The museum is noted for 
its outstanding collection of American paintings. 

BRAYTON LEWIS is working at the 
Policy Association World Affairs 
New York. 

Mrs. Wilson M. Wing (JUNE STOCKFISCH) is 
a vice president of the United World Federalists, a 
nationwide membership organization supporting a 
strengthened United Nations. She expects to go to 
Oslo, Norway, in July for the World Congress of 
World Federalists. 


1938 


Dr. PERRY AYRES, a clinical associate professor 
and a member of the faculty at Ohio State College 
of Medicine since 1950, received a merit award for 
service to medicine, school and community at the 
college’s annual Medical Alumni Reunion in April. 

CHARLES P. PARKHURST, m, director of the 
Baltimore Museum of Art, was recently elected 
president of the American Association of Museums. 


Keak: 


JOHN A. HORNBECK, president of Sandia Cor- 
poration, Albuquerque, N. M., was the keynote 
speaker for the annual career conference sponsored 
by the Alamogordo (N. M.) Chamber of Commerce 
in cooperation with Alamogordo High School. 


1940 


Mr. and Mrs. Manlio F. De Angelis (PRISCILLA 
GRINDLE) are returning to Washington after two 
years with the U.S. AID Mission to Brazil, where 
he has been assistant director for management. Only 
their daughter Anita is at home. Their son Rick is 
taking graduate work in government at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago; Nancy is a Spanish major at Colby 
College; and Paul is a senior at Phillips Academy in 
Andover, Mass. 

Mrs. John H. Purves (CHRISTINE HABEGGER) 
of the music faculty at Bluffton College has been 
appointed program director of the college’s new 
Marbeck Center to open next year. She will work 
with students and faculty in planning the wide 
variety of activities to be associated with the center 
—music, films, discussion, recreation and art exhibits. 

Elizabeth Ann Belding, °67, daughter of John M., 
*37, and Dorothy Sloman, °39, Belding, and Chris- 
topher J. Schmidt, °66, son of RUDY and KAY 
1966, 


Foreign 
Book Center in 


FULLER SCHMIDT, were married Dec. 23, 
in Lexington, Mass. 

Mrs. Albert G. Sims (RUTH LEISERSON) was 
named to two posts in connection with the Gover- 
nor’s Conference on Human Rights and Opportuni- 


suggested. 


Elective Course Suggests Editorial 


David Potter, °39, president of Radio Station WNAE in Warren, Pa., and 
father of Pamela Potter, °69, recently used his Oberlin background for one 
of the weekly editorials he reads over the air. 

“Among our books at home is an unpretentious packet of pictures of 
European architectural masterpieces,” the editorial begins. 
explain how Potter, a chemistry major, still remembers many of the things 
he learned in Prof. Clarence Ward's class in Medieval and Renaissance archi- 
tecture. A trip into Western Germany and Northern Italy last fall enabled 
Potter to see some of the architecture he'd learned about in his elective 
course. He marvelled at how the buildings had been preserved. 

During his trip, Potter also noticed European traffic problems. It seemed 
to him that cars were driven with great care and skill on narrow, bicycle 
clogged roads. “Perhaps this is because cars, like many things in Europe, 
are not so easily acquired and casually replaced as our cars are,” the editorial 


Potter’s conclusion: “As our open spaces shrink, we might take a lesson 
from the older continent which has learned to care for and to be careful.” 


Morton Studio 
‘19, board chairman of 
Warner & Swasey Co. since 1962, announced 
his retirement at the company’s annual share- 


WALTER K. BAILEY, 


holder meeting in April. He will remain a 
director of the Cleveland-based company, 
which he joined as an apprentice after gradu- 
ation from Oberlin. He was elected president 
in 1955. Mr. Bailey, a trustee of the Cleveland 
Musical Arts Association, was recently named 
general chairman of the Half-Century Fund to 
raise $6.6 million to build and maintain 
Blossom Music Center, the new summer home 
of the Cleveland Orchestra, scheduled for com- 
pletion by July 1968. 


ties held in Hartford, Conn., in March. She served 
on the planning council and the private agencies and 
community organizations committee. 

Rev. JOHN C. UPDEGRAFF, executive minister 
of the Florida Christian Missionary Society,’ will 
receive a D.D. degree from Lynchburg College in 
June. 


1941 

Mrs. Warren Carpenter (PATRICIA HUM- 
PHREY), chief psychologist of Wayne County 
(Mich.) Juvenile Court Clinic for Child Study, 


recently became a diplomate in clinical psychology. 
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HELEN BOATWRIGHT, ‘39, (Helena Strassburger) 
presented a recital at Town Hall in New York 
in March. For 14 years she has been appear- 
ing on New York’s concert stages, but this was 
her first solo recital. The latter part of June 
she and her husband will go to Germany, 
where they will give several concerts and 
Helen will appear as soloist in the opening 
concert of a Handel Festival in Gottingen. 


She also works part time at the Livingston County 
mental health clinic. 

Col. ALFRED L. DIBELLA is 
office of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
in Washington. His oldest son is in his 
year at West Point. 

Mrs. George T. Little (WIRGINIA COLE) has 
been working in Boston at a VA psychiatric out- 
patient clinic, this year supervising a unit of Smith 
College social work graduate students. In September 
she will join the faculty of the University of Con- 
necticut, teaching mainly social welfare policy. 

Mr. and Mrs. M. J. McKeever Jr. (MARY J. 
HUMMEL) are living at Amarillo Air Force Base, 
Texas, after spending three years in India. 

Mrs. Robert U. Massey (JUNE COLLINS) Jast 
fall began teaching music at the Sandia School for 
Girls in Albuquerque, N. M. She expects to finish 
her master’s degree in music this summer at the 
University of New Mexico. Her husband ('43) is 
head of medicine at the Lovelace Clinic and director 
of medical education at the Lovelace Foundation. 

Mrs. Frank Miller Jr. (KATHERINE KORN- 
HAUSER) works in the conservation department of 
the Urban Renewal and Community Development 
Agency in Louisville, Ky. 

Lt. Col. OSBORNE E. SCOTT, t, retired U. S. 
Army chaplain, was a speaker at a recent meeting of 
the women’s organization of Immanuel Lutheran 
Church in Schenectady, N. Y. He is a staff mem- 
ber of the American Leprosy Missions, Inc., New 


assigned to the 
at the Pentagon 
second 


York City, and since joining the organization in 
1964 has traveled extensively in this country and 
Europe doing educational and promotional work at 
military bases. 
1942 Class Reunion in June 

Victor J. Stone, president 

1804 Pleasant Circle 

Urbana, Ill. 61801 
Steve Ballou, Lexington (Mass.) High School 


sophomore and son of Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Ballou 
(PERSIS ABBOT), was recently cello soloist with 


the Concord (Mass.) Orchestra, playing Faure’s 
“‘Elegie.’” The Ballous have two other sons at 
Oberlin, David, a senior, and Ted, a freshman, 


and a daughter Melinda-Carol, at home. 

Mrs. Robert G. Phelps (ROSE MARIE BECK), 
New York painter, in February presented a lecture 
in the ‘Conversations with Artists’ series at the 
University of Delaware. 
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1947 Class Reunion in June 


John Bassett, president 
208 Old Mill Rd. 
Fairfield, Conn. 06430 


1948 


Mrs. George S. Dundon 
SCHWESER) is serving as president of the 
member Rochester (N.Y.) and Monroe 
Council of the Camp Fire Organization. 

Mrs. William D. May (HELEN J. IRISH) is 
back home in Vermont after having received a M. 
Mus. Ed. degree from Florida State University in 
June 1966. In July 1966, she taught a group of 
junior high school boys in an enrichment program on 
Johnson State College campus. In August her hus- 
band was made acting president of Johnson State, 
and she started study of German in September. This 
spring she is teaching one college music history course 
and doing some accompanying. Drew is in kinder- 
garten and Alison is a fifth grader. 

EUGENE E. STOOKEY (V-12) has been ap- 
pointed president of Farrell-Cheek Steel Co. of 
Sandusky, Ohio. Associated with the company for 
21 years, he has been executive vice president and 
general manager for the past three years. 

Mr. and Mrs, HARVEY SWACK (V-12) of 
Mayfield Heights, Ohio, have launched their own 
war on poverty by finding jobs for 43 under-employed 
and unemployed persons in the Cleveland area. 
Working with the social action committee of the 
Fairmont Temple and the Temple Men's Club, they 
helped place people through Cleveland's Office of 
Job Retraining and Manpower Development. Harvey 
is in charge of public administration in the Metro- 
politan Park District and his wife is a social worker. 


1949 


WILMONT N. HESS, m, chief of Goddard's 
Laboratory for Theoretical Studies, has been ap- 
pointed director of the newly organized Science and 


(EDITH “MIMI” 
1,500- 
County 


Applications Directorate at the Manned Spacecraft 
Center, Houston. He and his wife (WINIFRED 
LOWDERMILK) have three children, Walter 9, 


Alison Lee, 8, and Carl, 6. 


1950 
In March 


physics at 


MARK A. HEALD, 


Swarthmore, served as visiting 


professor of 
lecturer 


at Phillips University, Okla., and Oklahoma City 
University under the auspices of the American 
Association of Physics Teachers and the American 


Institute of Physics as part of a program supported 


Jules Schick 
ROBERT VAN RIPER, ‘43, has been promoted to 
senior vice president and management super- 
visor at N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., New York 
advertising agency. A former member of the 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine Editorial Advisory 
Board, Bob will be supervisor of the Newsweek, 
Cannon Mills and Electric Companies accounts 
and the agency's public relations department. 


Peck Studio 
ROBERT S. CRAWFORD, ‘37, president of the 


Crawford Letter Co. of Akron, received the 
1967 Edward Spencer Babcox Advertising 
Award from the Advertising Club of Akron in 
recognition of his “outstanding achievement 
in communications and exceptional contribu- 
tion to the community during 1966.’ His com- 
pany received four international awards for 
excellence in the preparation of mail adver- 
tising at last year’s Mail Advertising Service 
Association international convention. Bob is a 
past president of the Akron Advertising Club. 


by the National Science Foundation. 

JOHN E. METCALF, international economist for 
the First National City Bank, returned to New York 
in March from a five-week trip through West Africa. 
He visited eight countries to make firsthand assess- 
ment of business conditions and trade opportunities, 
inspecting hydroelectric projects, factories, mines and 
plantations and talking with local businessmen and 
government officials. 

After some 10 years in advertising, HERSCHEL 
SHOHAN has returned to graduate school and is 
working on a Ph. D. in English at Columbia; their 
second child was born on Feb. 12. 


195] 


Mrs. Judson K. Albaugh (CAROLYN DARLING), 
organist-director at the United Church of Christ in 
Sherburne, N. Y., in March presented a dedicatory 
recital on a new Chase organ at the Cazenovia 
(N. Y.) Village Baptist Church. 

GEORGE BENNETTE, professor of music at the 
College of Mt. Saint Vincent, presented a piano 
recital in February at the National Gallery of Arts 
in Washington. 

IVAN BRYCHTA, m, has 
degree from Ohio State. 

Mr. and Mrs. HOMER A. FRANK (SYLVIA 
TEMPEST) are living at 2305 Orchard Lane, Law- 
rence, Kan., where Homer is director of public rela- 
tions for the Reuter Organ Co. and also organist 
and choirmaster at Trinity Lutheran Church. Sylvia 
is assistant organist at the same church and teaches 
piano privately, They have four children: Carolyn, 
14, Donna, 12, Bryan, 10, and Barry, 8. 

ROBERT W. SLAUGHTER has accepted an associ- 
ate professorship at Northwestern University. He 
will be a member of the Sheridan String Quartet, 
teach viola, and coach chamber music. During the 
current year Bob is a teaching fellow at the Univer- 
sity at Michigan. 


1952 Class Reunion in June 


received a Ph. D. 


Michael Berla, president 
44 G &t., S.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20024 


After a year’s sabbatical in Tokyo, Mr. and Mrs. 
COLBY DEMPESY (DOROTHY BEEMAN) | are 
back at their old address in Amherst, Mass. 
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PETER MICHAELS, associate conservator at the 
Walters Art Gallery in Baltimore, was a member 
of a group of 16 art conservators sent to Florence, 
Italy, last November to give assistance 1n saving art 
works after the flood there. In May he will serve 
as chairman of the art technical section of the 
American Association of Museums annual meeting 
in Toronto and then go to Montreal to visit Expo 
67. He and his wife, Barbara, have two daughters, 
Karen, 3, and Janet, 2. 


1953 

Rev. CARL R. SCOVEL, minister of Sudbury, 
Mass., First Parish Church, will become minister 
of King’s Chapel Unitarian Universalist Church in 
Boston in the fail. 

Rev. DOUGLAS WASSON, t, minister of the 
First Congregational Church in Rock Springs, Wyo., 
was one of 200 delegates attending the International 
Congress on the Spiritual Values of Tourism held 
in Rome in April. The congress was sponsored by 
the Vatican under the auspices of the International 
Union of Official Travel Organizations in collabora- 
tion with the Italian Tourist Ministry. 

Dr. G. MELVILLE WILLIAMS, assistant profes- 
sor at the Medical College of Virginia in Richmond, 
is one of 25 young medical scientists to be named 
a Markle Scholar in academic medicine by the John 
and Mary R. Markle Foundation of New York. The 
sum of $30,000 will be paid over a five-year period 
to the medical school at which each of the scholars 
will teach to do research or administration. 

ROSEMARY S. BISHOP and John J. Wise were 
married March 4 in New Haven, Conn. The matron 
of honor was the bride’s sister, Mrs. Robert A. 
Jensen (Helen Bishop, °56). Following a _honey- 
moon in Puerto Rico, the newlyweds are living in 


Philadelphia. 


1954 

Mr. and Mrs. Navarre B. Davis (MARTHA 
REPP) have moved to a new home at 3721 Crystal 
Springs Lane, Tacoma, Wash. 98466. Navarre is 
manager of a Nordstrom-Best shoe and apparel store 
in the new Tacoma Mall shopping center. He and 
Marty have a third son, Marshall Lloyd, born June 
8, 1966. Their other sons are Bruce, 6, and Greg, 4. 


0955 
CAROLINE F. DAVIS has left the State De- 


partment and is a compliance officer in the equal 
educational opportunities program of the U.S. Office 
of Education in Washington. Her job principally 
is to help local school districts in Virginia and West 
Virginia with the process of desegregating their 
schools. 

PAUL G. GIDDINGS, vice president of Donald- 
son, Lufkin & Jenrette Inc. in New York, has been 
awarded the professional designation of Chartered 
Financial Analyst by the Institute of Chartered Fi- 
nancial Analysts. 

Mr. and Mrs. Salvatore Silipigni (CONSTANCE 
FIELD) are both members of the Ars Musica String 
Quartet, faculty-in-residence at Ball State University. 

ROBERT F. TREDWELL has been named associate 
professor and chairman of the philosophy department 
at the University of Maine. He has been assistant 
professor of philosophy at Amherst College for four 
years. Bob and his wife (Milay Mills, °56) will 
be living at 18 Forest Ave., Orono, Maine 04473. 
From June 1 until Aug. 15 they will be at their 
summer home, Hardwood Island, St. Andrews, New 
Brunswick. This is a 40-acre island they bought in 
1966. It’s 114 miles offshore and visitors should 
write in advance for instructions on how to find 
the island. 


1957 Class Reunion in June 


Robert Bushnell, president 
111 S. Professor 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


JAMES D. ELLIS, assistant professor of English 
at Mount Holyoke College, has received a fellowship 
from the National Endowment for the Humanities, 
National Foundation on the Arts and the Humanities, 
to study the status of the theatre in Victorian Eng- 
land for two months this summer. 


Mr. and Mrs. PETER C. ROBERTSON (Ruth 
B. Robertson, 59) and their two children, Amy and 
Bruce, have moved from Jefferson City, Mo., to 


Arlington, Va. He has taken a year’s leave of ab- 
Miice fre m Missouri, where for three and one half 
years he was executive director of the Missouri Com- 


thission on Human Rights, to be director of program 
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planning and review for the Federal Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commission 

A record album, ‘‘Die Kunst der Trompeter’’ 
Art of the Trumpeter), by EDWARD H 
on the best seller list in Europe. It also has recently 
been released in England. Ed owns a large collection 
of original trumpet works of the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies, which he unearthed in various European li- 
braries and which form the basis of his recording. 
His schedule calls for a concert tour of the U.S, in 
the spring of 1968. 

Rev. DONALD WHEELER, who is working at 
Waseda University Student Christian Center in 
Tokyo, Japan, will have a furlough in the United 
States in June. He and his wife, Judith Elliott, °60, 
plan to return to Tokyo. 


1958 
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Mr. and Mrs. Rodney Barker (ELIZABETH 
HINES) are living in Westport, Conn., where he 
is teaching social studies at the Laycock School. 


Rodney is a 64 M.A.T. graduate. 

ERNEST N. BIGELOW, t, has received a Ph. D. 
in religion from Western Reserve. 

Rev. FRED C. CLARK, minister of Bloomfield 
(Conn.) Methodist Church, and Rev. Richard Yer- 
rington of Unionville are writing a cartoon book 
about clergymen. The book will have no ‘tredeeming 
social purpose’’ but rather is a tongue-in-cheek treat- 
ment of church life and focuses on situations that 


PHIL BENNETT, ‘38 


A OBERLIN CONSERVATORY grad- 
uate, Phil Bennett, °38, continues 
to show phenomenal success as a society 
bandleader and he now conducts or 
supervises a total of 12 orchestras. 
Bennett, who sings in five languages 
and plays 10 instruments, has been 
totally blind since birth. He runs his 
business with a braille typewriter, a 
staff of four and stacks of braille in- 
dex cards containing the names of all 
his clients. . 
Phil recently told a reporter from 
the New York Sunday News that he 
doesn’t consider his affliction a handi- 
cap. “There’s always an advantage to 
every disadvantage. I can concentrate 
on listening to the music because I’m 
not bothered by visual distraction.” 


se 


produce “‘misery’’ or ‘‘panic’’ for ministers. 

Mr. and Mrs. David W. Ellis (MARION 
SCHMITT) are parents of a daughter, Lorna Beth, 
born March 2. 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald C. Sanborn (ANNE TUR- 
NER) are the parents of a son, Peter Coolidge, born 
March 17. They also have a daughter, Katherine, §, 
and another son, Bill, 3. 

BEVERLY BLISS and Philip Schiro were married 
Jan. 21 and are living in East Hampton, 

PHILLIP SPURGEON, director and con- 
ductor of the Johnstown Symphony Orchestra and 
choral director of the Mount Aloysius Junior College 
in Cresson, Pa., is conductor and musical director 
of the Pittsburgh Youth Symphony Orchestra. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Starnes (KATHRYN 
COOPER) are the parents of their first child, 
Michael Cooper. Charles is chairman of the North 
Carolina Choral Association and directs five groups 
of vocal music at East Mecklenburg High School in 
Charlotte. Kathryn teaches piano and 
the Charlotte Choral Society. Last summer they 
both were members of the music faculty of the 
International Festival of Young Artists in Switzerland. 

DAVID and LESLIE ZINMAN re living at 
Onder Den Dael 1, Blaricum (N.H.), Netherlands. 
David made his U.S. conducting debut in March 
with the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra. He is 
conductor of the Netherlands Chamber Orchestra and 
doing guest conducting. They have two children, 


Conn. 
music 


accompanies 


Paul, 5, and Rachel; 1. 


ue mee 
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New York Sunday News 


12 orchestras, 5 languages, and 10 instruments. 


A Phil Bennett orchestra, conducted 
by Phil or one of his sub-leaders, can 
be heard at some of society’s top 
white-tie-and-tails affairs. They also 
play at informal functions such as boat 
trips up the Hudson. Phil lists Mayor 
Lindsay, Gov. Rockefeller, Bob Hope, 
Richard Nixon and the Shah of Iran 
as clients. 

In addition to his business and per- 
forming duties, he and his wife, Joyce, 
compose songs. One of their songs, 
“New York—The Empire State,” is 
under consideration as the state’s of 
ficial theme. 

Bennett formed his first orchestra 
during World War II after deciding 
he’d have more financial success as a 
bandleader than as a concert baritone. 


Wide World Photos 


JOHN KANDER, ‘51, posed with Barbra Streisand and his two co-workers who shared top honors 
for the Broadway musical “Cabaret” after she Presented them the Tony award naming the show 


as the best musical of the year. 


It was one of eight Tonys won by “Cabaret.” John (at left) 


was the composer; Fred Ebb, lyricist; and Hal Prince (at right), producer. 


Lee 


Mr. and Mrs. Jere Bruner (ANN WHITE) will 
move to Oberlin in the fall when Jere joins the 
government department at the College. He is work- 
ing on his) Ph.D. at Yale; and’ Ann ia a social 
worker in a special neighborhood demonstration pro- 
ject for the Connecticut welfare department. She 
plans to study social work at Western Reserve in 
the fall. 

Mr. and Mrs. WILLIAM E. GRISWOLD are the 
parents of a son, Erik William, born March 3}. 

Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIP M. MAY (Eunice Mar- 
den, '58) have announced the birth of their second 


daughter, Roberta Jo, on March 8 in Painesville, 
Ohio. 
ROBERT G. MOWRY has been promoted from 


instructor to assistant professor of Spanish at Susque- 

hanna University, Selinsgrove, Pa. 
RICHARD B. PRICE is a graduate 

English at the University of Virginia. 
Mr. and Mrs. W. HUGH TUCKER are the par- 


student in 


ents of a son, Bruce Alan, born March 28 in 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

1960 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert E. Bailey (E. MARCIA 


FISHER) are leaving Wellington, New Zealand, after 
two years teaching and doing research in the chemis- 
try department of Victoria University. They will 


live in Seattle, where Bob has a one-year post- 


INVOLVEMENT 
Of the 16 PTA unit presidents 
in the Cleveland Heights University 
Heights district for 1966-67, four 
are Oberlin alumnae. They are Mrs. 
George W. Hoagland (Jeanette 
Gunn, 41), Roxboro Junior High: 


Mrs. William B. Kurzban (Judith 
Ewing, °44), Roxboro Elementary: 
Mrs. Robert B. Finkle (Carol Bee- 
man, "45), Monticello Junior High; 


and Mrs. William R. Cook Jr. 
(Anne Johnson, 50), Oxford Ele- 
mentary. 
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doctoral fellowship in fluorine chemistry at the Uni- 
versity of Washington. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bernard P. 
KNITTLE) have announced the birth of a son, 
Lawrence Harmon, on March 30 in Minneapolis. 

JERRY BRAMBLETT, assistant professor of sta- 
tistics at the University of Connecticut, presented 
a piano recital in February at the University of 
Virginia at Charlottesville. 

Mr. and Mrs. CHARLES R. 
(PLEASANCE KAUFMAN) are living in Tusca- 
loosa, Ala., where he is an instructor of mathe- 
matics and computer science at Stillman College and 


Becker (CAROLE 


CRAWFORD 


she is a day-care center teacher. They have two 
children, 6 and 4. 
EMMA C. DONK, t, who teaches at the Evan- 


gelical School for Girls in Beirut, Lebanon, will Tep- 
resent Oberlin at the convocation of the centennial 
year of American University at Beirut in July. Dur- 
ing her spring vacation, she made a trip to Jordan, 
Jerusalem and Syria. 

CHARLES GRIFFITH, a member of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina faculty, plays cello with 
the North Carolina String Quartet, which is giving 
concerts this season. 

KENJI INOUE, m, is teaching at Meiji University 
and is living in Tokyo, Japan. 

SUZANNE LANGWORTHY, who is teaching in 
Kathmandu, Nepal, until June 1968, spent the 
Christmas holidays in Tokyo. She visited Rev. and 
Mrs. Donald Wheeler, *°57, (JUDITH ELLIOTT), 
who are with Waseda University Student Christian 
Center. 

ARVI SINKA has been named the Illinois state 
winner of the biennial National Federation of Music 
Clubs Young Artist competition. 

DAVID YEOMANS, doctoral candidate in musical 
arts at the University of Michigan and faculty mem- 
ber there for the last three years, will join the 
faculty of Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, 
in the fall. 

MAX YOUNT, Beloit College music department 


faculty member, and Susan H. Goodman, Beloit 
junior, were married Feb. 4 in Beloit. 

196] 

MARY BETH ALMANRODE Alban and her 


3-year-old daughter, Carol, have moved to Shreve- 
port, La. She is completing a course in computer 
programming and unit records and plans to start 
work in the fall. 

First Lt. JOHN H. BIRKNER has been decorated 
with the Bronze Star Medal for meritorious service 
with the Air Force in Vietnam. He is now an 
intelligence officer at Barksdale Air Force Base, La., 
with the Strategic Air Command. 


ETHEL SCHAEFER received a Ph. D. in biosta- 
tistics from the University of Michigan in December 
and is an instructor in the department of preventive 
medicine at the University of Washington Medical 
School. 


1962 Class Reunion in June 


Ward Cromer, president 
54 Pleasant St. 
Leicester, Mass. 01524 


Rev. and Mrs. Thomas B. Hubbard (SUSAN 
HOUSER) are the parents of a second daughter, 
Karin Sylvia, born March 28. 

CAROLYN HARRAR and James M. Wolfe were 
married March 18 in Durham, N. C. 


Los 


For the last year and a_ half, BARBARA JO 
ABRAHAM has been assistant to the director of 
special projects at Magnum Photos, Inc., New York 
City. She works with about 20 photographers who 
take pictures for magazines, brochures, etc. 

BEVERLY BALL wili be directing and acting in 
productions at the Mermaid Theatre, an English 
language theatre, in Copenhagen, Denmark, this sum- 
mer. She plans to spend the winter working with 
the theatre's dramatic workshop. 

Rev. FRED HOSKINS, t, has resigned as pastor 
of the First Christian Church in Cambridge, Ohio, 
to become organizing pastor of a new church of 
Disciples of Christ Church in northwest Dayton. 

Mr. and Mrs. JOEL A. MILLIKAN (BONNIE 
GREEN) are the parents of a son, Robert Franklin 
II, born Nov. 7, 1966. Joel is a financial advisor 
and security analyst at Lincoln Rochester Trust Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Mr. and Mrs. James M. Pigott (HELEN M. 
MITTENZWEI) are living in San Antonio, Texas, 
where is an industrial engineer with the Coca-Cola 
Bottling Co. 

SARA STARNES is serving as college organist 
and lecturer in the music department at Mt. Holyoke 
while regular college organist, Myrtle Regier, is on 
sabbatical leave. 


1964 
Mr. and Mrs. RODNEY BARKER, m, are living 


CHARLES H. HABERNIGG, ‘54, has been ap- 
pointed attorney general of American Samoa 
and left April 15 for Pago Pago. His position 
is one of three in the executive cabinet which 
governs American Samoa in conjunction with 
Samoan legislature and the judiciary. For six 


years prior to his appointment, Chuck was 
assistant U.S. attorney for the District of Ore- 
gon, more recently chief deputy in charge of 
criminal division. His wife, Jill, assistant pro- 
fessor of education at Portland State College, 
and their two daughters, Ann, 5, and Susan, 3, 
will join him at the end of the school year. 
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in Westport, Conn., where he is 
studies at the Laycock School. She 
Elizabeth Hines, °58. 

JAMES W. COOPER has received an M.S. degree 
in chemistry from Ohio State and is now working 
on his doctorate there. 

KATHERINE S. KAEFER and William K. Good- 
body were married and are living in New York City. 

GEOFFREY KATIN will teach instrumental music 
in the Scarsdale, N.Y., public schools during 
1967-68. He received the M.A. degree in June 
1965 from Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and currently is a doctoral candidate at New York 
University. 

JOHN S. MILLER JR. has received a B.S. degree 
in education from Ohio State and is teaching in 
Chicago. 

CHARLES W. REDICK has been commissioned a 
second lieutenant in the U.S. Air Force after gradu- 
ation from OTS at Lackland Air Force Base, Texas. 
He has been assigned to Westover AFB, Mass., for 
training and duty as an intelligence officer. He also 
becomes a member of the Strategic Air Command. 

CHARLES D. SMITH, who spent two years 
teaching English and social studies in Ethiopia under 
the Peace Corps, is enrolled at Washington University 
(St. Louis) and expects to complete the M.A. in 
English literature next summer. 

DIANE BROOKS LARLEE and James L. Wah- 
lers, son of Eda Bredehoft Wahlers, °17, were mar- 
ried July 3, 1966. They are living in Waterville, 
Ohio, where Jim is an engineer with Johns-Manville 
Fiberglass. Diane is still teaching music part time 
at the Toledo Museum of Art. 

MICHAEL D. WEINER will graduate from Jeffer- 
son Medical School in June and will serve his intern- 
ship at Mt. Sinai Hospital in Miami Beach, Fla., 
from July to June 1968. 


1965 


BILL HENDERSON has formed a motion picture 
production company, Group 8 Films, in New York 
with partners Arthur Miller, °64, and Robert Rosen. 
Group 8 is now in production of its first film, ‘*‘The 
Ear of Zelenka.”’ 

JAMES A. HIGHTOWER has received a master 
of science degree from Ohio State. 

Mr. and Mrs. Laurence R. Hoben (MOLLIE D. 
AUTEN) are living in Minneapolis, where he is 
studying at the University of Minnesota and she is 
teaching visually handicapped students in Osseo, 
Minn. 

ANNE PARKS received her M. M. degree from 
Northwestern last summer and is organist and in- 
structor in music at Texas Lutheran College for one 
year. She recently gave a faculty recital at St. 
Francis Episcopal Church in San Antonio, where 
Mrs. Beatrice Danes, *59, is organist and choirmaster, 

KENNETH POWELL, doctoral student at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and organist-choirmaster of St. 
John’s Episcopal Church in Decatur, was the winner 
of the eighth annual National Organ Playing Com- 
petition held in Fort Wayne, Ind., in March. 

CLARICE SHEDD is a science teacher in Togo, 
West Africa, and will complete her two-year term 
with the Peace Corps next July 1. She served in 
Guinea until last November when the Guinean gov- 
ernment ordered the Peace Corps out of the country. 
The group of 60 volunteers was evacuated to Dakar 
and then reassigned. 

CAROLYN C. STEEN is enrolled in the Gradu- 
ate School of Social Work at the University of 
Michigan. 


1966 


ELIZABETH A. SMITH, t, and Hans W. Ander- 
son III were marrisd March 18 in Cortland, Ohio. 
She is a pre-kindergarten teacher with the Dayton 
Board of Education and Hans is a caseworker for 
the Ohio Soldiers and Sailors Orphans Home in 
enia. 

WENDY WOODRUFF and David Ford, Oberlin 
senior, were married March 25 in Fairchild Chapel. 
They are living in Oberlin. 

ARTHUR HOLBROOK and NANCY JANE 
DRIVER were married March 25 in Marcellus, N.Y. 
They are living in Baltimore, where Art is teaching 
history and civics at Mergenthaler Senior High School 
and Nancy is enrolled in the MAT program at the 
Johns Hopkins University graduate school. 


1967 

MAY LOUISE BROWN and HANS SCHWARZ, 
t, were married in March in Schwabach, Germany 
They are living in Alterlangen, where he is serving 
as minister, and plan to reside in Columbus in the 


fall > 


teaching social 
is the former 
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Philadelphia Evening Bulletin photo by D 
CLARA BOGGS, ‘62, strings a violin for her pupils. Hs} 


onald J. Wilkins 
tit 


Alumna ‘Finds’ Young Musicians 


™@ IF you TELL kids to practice so 
many minutes, theyll just watch the 
clock. I don’t care how much time 
they put in. I care about how much 
they learn.” 

That message, as told to Betty Mc- 
Collister of the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin, probably explains one reason 
Clara Boggs, °62, has been so success- 
ful in reviving the instrumental music 
program for fourth, fifth and sixth 
graders at four Philadelphia public 
schools. 

According to the Bulletin, Clara 
thinks some of her methods might of- 
fend a purist, but they work. In 212 
years Clara organized orchestras in 
each of the four schools. The Board of 
Education supplies the instruments, but 
Clara supplies the spark that encour- 
ages the children to enjoy playing them 
well. 

She tells them to “go home and learn 
the music.” If it takes them five min- 
utes, she gives them more music. If it 
takes two hours she wonders why it 
took all that time. 

While others credit Clara’s success 
to her dedication and her honest, no- 
nonsense manner with her children, she 
herself praises the setup in her schools. 

“I’ve been given a free hand,” she 
says. 

She adds that parents are coopera: 
tive and proud. The principal of one 
school compares the orchestra to having 
a good sports team because the satis- 


faction of the proud children spills over 
into the classroom. 

“Tm trying to teach them music ap- 
preciation,” she told Miss McCollister, 
“I want them to be tomorrow’s con- 
certgoers.”’ She may achieve more than 
that. In a show of hands, every child 
said he or she planned to go on with 
music. Nine of them played violins, 
violas and a cello in Philadelphia’s all- 
city orchestra last summer. >> 


CHEMISTS HAVE REUNION 

Oberlin graduates were enter- 
tained at a social hour at the Mont- 
martre Hotel in Miami Beach in 
connection with a meeting of the 
American Chemical Society there in 
April. Peter J. Hawkins and Wil- 
liam B. Renfrow Jr. of the College 
faculty represented the chemistry 
department. 

Present were Mr. and Mrs. John, 
42, Huston; James E. Boggs, °43; 


Eugene, °48, and Gladys, °47, Man; 
Philip L. Bayless, °49; Bob Dorn, 
40; R. L. Stern, °5'7; Erwin Fish- 


man, “50, president of the Syracuse 


Alumni Club; Tom and Joanne 
Dyer Montzka, both °58; Lloyd A. 
Wood, °36; Martha Vestling, °62; 
William E. Lovett, “52; Mr. and 
Mrs. Paul, °53, Schickedantz; Oliver 
C. Zafiriou, 62; Howard DeVoe, 
°55- Paul Mitacek, 54; and Mr. and 
Mrs. Bill, 59, McHarris. 
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Losses in the Oberlin Family 


1903 


FOLEY — Roy W. Foley, emeritus professor of 
sociology at Colgate University, died March 31 in 
Rerkeley, Calif., after being hospitalized three months 
with injuries suffered in an automobile accident. 
Born March 23, 1878, in North Kingsville, Ohio, 
he was graduated from Elyria High School. In 1906 
he received a B.D. degree from the Graduate School 
of Theology and married Jessie May Ross, who at- 
tended the Conservatory from 1899 to 1902. She 
died in 1934. He joined the Colgate faculty in 1914 
and retired in 1946 after heading the sociology de- 
partment for 32 years. Mr. Foley leaves a daughter, 
Mrs. Charles (Elizabeth) Berryhill, °29; a son, Don- 
ald; four grandchildren; and a brother, Carlton Foley. 


1905 

BICKFORD — Frederick L. Bickford died March 11 
in Los Angeles. For the past two years he had been 
in the Veterans’ Hospital in Sepulveda, Calif., fol- 
lowing a heart attack. Mr. Bickford was born in 
Rootstown, Ohio, Feb. 11, 1882. He was director 
of music and physical training at the First Congre- 
gational Church in Sandusky, Ohio, after graduating 
from Oberlin. He later went west to become a 
ranch manager and a building contractor, retiring in 
1957. He married Mary L. Eastman in 1912. He 
leaves two daughters, Elizabeth J. and Clarice H., 
and a sister, Claribel Bickford, °10. 


1907 

HEALD — Mrs. Edward T. Heald (Emily E. Ains- 
worth) died March 11 in Canton, Ohio. Born 
Jan. 20, 1885, in Avoca, Iowa, she was married to 
Mr. Heald, *07, in 1910. Her husband was YMCA 
secretary for many years both in Troy, N. Y., and 


Canton. During World War I he served as inter- 
national YMCA secretary in Russia and Siberia, 
working with prisoners of war and Russian and 
Czechoslovakian troops. Mrs. Heald worked with 


him there for one year. She leaves her husband; a 
son, Charles W., °49-°50; two sisters, Mrs. Frank 
Harper, “09, and Mary Louise Ainsworth, °26; and 
a brother, Charles Ainsworth, ‘23. 


MOVING? 


If you're moving, please give us 
advance notice so the Alumni Maga- 
zine can follow you, free of charge, 
to keep you posted on your class- 
mates and campus news. Just stick 
this coupon in an envelope and mail 
to our Editorial Offices, Wilder 
Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. The 
mailing label showing your old 
address is helpful but not necessary. 


Effective Date of New Address 


If the change involves a new em- 
ployer or other such news, why not 
add a note to explain it so we can 
let your classmates know? 


1909 


JOHNSTON — Word has been received of the 
death of Miss Ruth E. Johnston of Clearwater, Fla. 
Born Dec. 3, 1885, in Hancock, Mich., she was a 
high school teacher in Michigan, Oregon and St. 
Paul, Minn. From 1928 to 1952 when she retired, 
Miss Johnston taught in Chicago. 


WISWALL — Miss Vera M. Wiswall died Jan. 26 
in DeKalb, Ill., following surgery last October from 
which she never recovered. Born July 9, 1885, in 
Berlin, Wis., she taught music in Northern Illinois 
State Teacher's College in DeKalb from 1911 until 
her retirement in 1951. She also conducted the 
choir of the First Congregational Church in DeKalb 
for 35 years and did solo work in oratorios there 
and in Chicago. Miss Wiswall was a member of the 
church for 69 years. She leaves a sister, Hazel A. 
Wiswall, *09, of DeKalb. 


1910 


HATANAKA — Hiroshi Hatanaka (George Wain- 
wright), former president of Kobe College in Japan, 
died March 12 in Honshu, Japan. Born July 13, 
1885, in Okayama, Japan, he came to the United 
States in 1906. He had been adopted by Miss Mary 
Ellen Wainwright, a missionary of the Board of Japan 
from 1887 to 1918, and at Oberlin was known as 
George Wainwright. In 1912 he earned a B.D. 
degree from the Graduate School of Theology and 
in 1914 returned to Japan to work for the YMCA. 
He married Kimino Watanabe in 1916. 

Mr. Hatanaka held pastorates in Japanese Congre- 
gational churches becoming moderator in 1931. From 
1923 to 1925 he served as dean of the college de- 
partment of Kobe College and then returned to the 
ministry. In 1935 he returned to Kobe to become 
vice president and was named president in 1940. 

He retired as president in 1954 to become pastor 
of Issaii Church in Honolulu. He also served on 
the board of trustees of Kobe College. In 1949 he 
received an honorary L.L.D. degree from Oberlin. 
Mr. Hatanaka had two sons, Tadashi, °61, and 
Kiyoshi; and three daughters, Kazuko, °52, Sachiko 
and Masako. 


bal, 


WILLIAMS — Word has been received of the death 
of Henry S. Williams, retired assistant principal of 
Vashon High School in St. Louis, Mo. Born Sept. 
19, 1890, in Athens, Ga., Mr. Williams received 
his M.A. degree from the University of Chicago in 
1917. He later did graduate work at Harvard, Co- 
lumbia, New York University, the University of 
Berlin and the University of London. He taught 
science and mathematics in schools in North Carolina, 
Missouri and Kansas before joining the Vashon High 
School faculty in 1927. He became assistant prin- 
cipal in 1940 and continued in this post until his 
retirement in 1960. Mr. Williams served as presi- 
dent of the Peoples Art Center in St. Louis, was a 
member of the St. Louis YMCA program committee 
for 20 years and a member of the board and secre- 
tary of the Peoples Hospital Association. 


{lel We 


BAMSEY — Word has been received of the death 
of Miss Beatrice L. Bamsey in Portland, Ore. Born 
Sept. 6, 1884, in Sylvania, Ohio, Miss Bamsey 
taught English in schools in Ohio, Wisconsin, Colo- 
rado and Michigan for 36 years. She retired in 
Detroit in 1947 and moved west with her sister, 
finally buying a home in Oregon. 


Wis 

HASTINGS — George B. Hastings, prominent Ne- 
braska attorney who retired from 50 years of active 
practice in January, died April 10 in Grant, Neb., 
after having been in failing health for the past sev- 
eral years. Although born July 2, 1892, in Denver, 
Colo., Mr. Hastings was a lifelong resident of Grant. 
After graduating from Oberlin he received his doctor 
of law degree from Harvard in 1916. In 1917 he 
was admitted to the Nebraska Bar and began his 
law career in his father’s office in Grant. The same 


year he married Dorothy V. Robertson, °12. During 
World War I he served as a sergeant in the infantry. 

Mr. Hastings served for many years as village 
attorney for Grant. He was elected state senator in 
1926 and served two terms in that office. He also 
served as a member of the state Fish and Game 
Forestation Commission, as Perkins County attorney 
and as a member of the Appellate Grievance 
Committee. 

He was past president of the Nebraska Bar Associ- 
ation; a past judge advocate and past department 
commander of the American Legion; past president 
of the Grant Chamber of Commerce; past president 
of Grant Rotary Club and past district governor. 
From 1957-59 he was national moderator of the 
General Council of the Congregational Church. He 
was also a trustee of Doane College in Crete, Neb., 
of Dillard University in New Orleans and of Talla- 
dega College, Ala. His name was listed in ‘*Who’s 
Who in America’’ and in ‘‘Who’s Who in the Mid- 
west." The Nebraska Bar Association honored him 
last October with the President’s Award for out- 
standing contributions in the law profession. 

He leaves his wife; a daughter, Mrs. Virginia 
Floyd; his mother, Mrs. B. F. (Amelia) Hastings, 
*86, who is 102 years old; two grandchildren and 
one great-grandchild; a brother, Charles; two sisters, 
Mrs. H. D. (Irene) Bancroft and Mrs. John (Louise) 
Dougherty. 


1914 

CANFIELD — Lee L. Canfield, long-time Toledo 
insurance salesman and for 40 years choir director 
of Collingwood Methodist Church, died April 1 in 
St. Petersburg, Fla., where he had spent the winter. 
He was 81. Mr. Canfield, a native of Portage, 
Ohio, lived in Toledo 70 years. From 1914 to 1929 
he taught at Waite High School there. He started 
the insurance business in 1919 and 10 years Jater 
gave up teaching to devote full time to insurance. 
Mr. Canfield’s first wife, Grace Betts, whom he 
married in 1916, died in 1928. He leaves his 
second wife, Victoria Carson, whom he married in 
1929; three sons, Lee, Mark and Daniel; a sister, 
Mrs. Lilly Kruger; and eight grandchildren. 


1917 

MILLER — Galen Miller, former president and vice 
chairman of the board of directors of Towmotor Corp. 
in Cleveland, died March 16 in Shaker Heights, 
Ohio. He was to have received the Distinguished 
Service Award of the Cleveland Society for the Blind 
for his 37 years of service to the society at the 
society's annual meeting the day of his death. Mr. 
Miller became a trustee of the organization in 1930 
and as president helped materially in bringing to 
completion the new $1.5 million Sight Center in 


Cleveland. 

Born April 25, 1895 in Shanesville, Ohio, he 
attended Oberlin from 1913 to 1916 and received 
his B.A. degree from Ohio State in 1917. In 1919, 


after serving as a pilot during World War I, he 
joined Hayden Miller & Co., an investment security 
firm, as salesman. He became a general partner in 
1936, a position he held until 1963. Mr. Miller 
joined Towmotor Corp. as secretary in 1936, became 
president in 1961 and vice chairman in 1965. 

Mr. Miller was active in the Cleveland Community 
Chest, receiving the distinguished service award in 
1954. In 1966 he received the Public Service Gold 
Medal Award from the Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce for his activities in many civic and welfare 
agencies. Western Reserve awarded him an honorary 
doctor of humanities degree last October. 

Mr. Miller's first wife, Ida M. Collom, whom 
he married in 1930, died in 1953. He leaves his 
second wife, Mary E. May, whom he married in 
1962; a daughter, Mrs. James (Joan) Lynn, and 
three grandchildren. 


Leo 


RINEHART — H. Wade Rinehart, class president 
in 1917-18 and from 1946 to 1954, died April 30 
in Wilmington, Del. He had been ill since Septem- 
ber 1966. Mr. Rinehart retired in 1960 as per- 
sonnel manager for the personnel and industrial re- 
lations division of the textile fibers department of 
the E. I. duPont de Nemours Co., a position he 
had held since 1944, 

Born in Baltic, Ohio, Sept. 9, 1897, Mr, Rinehart 
majored in chemistry at Oberlin and was elected to 
Phi Beta Kappa and Sigma Xi, scholastic and scien- 
tific honor societies. He was active in the YMCA 
and business manager of the Oberlin Review. Dur- 
ing his senior year he served three months’ active 
duty in the Naval Reserve at Great Lakes, Ill. As 
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one of 18 national winners of a Du Pont fellowship, 
he received his master’s degree in chemistry at Ober- 
lin in 1920. Spending his summer as a counselor at 
Camp Pemigewassett, he continued his studies at Yale 
where he received the Ph. D. degree in 1922. 

After graduation, he became instructor of organic 
chemistry at Yale, and in 1924 he married Elizabeth 
Crafts, sister of Mrs. Chester L. Shaver, 36, and 
daughter of Walter N., '92, and Annie Francis, *97, 
Crafts. Mrs, Crafts was director at Johnson House 
from 1928 to 1935. 

Mr. Rinehart joined the Du Pont company in 1926 
as a research chemist with Lazote, Inc., a subsidiary 
which later became the ammonia department. Later 
he entered technical sales work, and in 1939 he 
took charge of recruiting technically trained college 
men for various positions in the company. In the 
early 1950's his work as personnel manager took him 
abroad twice on recruitment programs because of the 
critical shortage of technical personnel in this coun- 
try at the time. 

From 1950-54 he was councilor for the Delaware 
section of the American Chemical Society. He 
served Oberlin as unofficial president of the Wil- 
mington, Del., alumni club for several years. He 
was a member of the 1953 development council and 
was Wilmington area chairman in the 1960 Science- 
Conservatory Building Fund Campaign. He was on 
campus several times as a consultant in men’s career 
conferences. He also was an officer of the Wilming- 
ton YMCA and a member of the Presbyterian 
Church. 

Besides his wife, Mr. Rinehart leaves two daugh- 


ters, Mrs. Daniel K. (Eleanor) Miller, °47, and 
Mrs. Gerhard H. (Susan) Rambow, °57; a son, 
Herbert W. Jr., °51, and a sister, Mrs. E. Earl 


(Lois) Newsom, °*22. 


1952 

PETERSON — Mrs. William F. Peterson (Louise 
M. Smith) died March 13 in Detroit after a Jong 
illness. Born July 18, 1930, in Roaring Spring. Pa., 
Mrs. Peterson taught piano at Penn Hall Junior Col- 
lege in Chambersburg, Pa., and at the Detroit Con- 
servatory of Music. She leaves her husband, to 
whom she was married in 1960; her parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. Ray Smith; and a brother, James D. 
Smith. 


Deaths Reported 


FISH — John C. L. Fish, °86-’87 ac., June 15, 
1962, in Los Angeles. 

ELLIOTT — Mrs. Gilbert W. Elliott (Pearl Hall), 
"91, Jan. 5 in Cleveland. 

MILLER — William R. Miller, °91-°95 ac., May 
18, 1955, in Akron. 

BOWERS — Mrs. Roy E. Bowers (Frances G. 
Holbrook), 95, April 8 in La Grange Park, IIl. 

LUMBARD — Mrs. John W. Lumbard (Elizabeth 
D. Tarbox), °98, Feb. 19, 1962, in White Plains, 
N. Y. 

FRANZ — Miss Margareta Franz, °02 k, at Bible 
Presbyterian Home, Delanco, N. J. 

STEARNS — Gilbert E. Stearns, °03, Feb. 19, 
1966, in Detroit, Mich. 

HAAG — Charles M. Haag, °06-°08 ac., Feb. 10, 
1965. 

BAINER — John D. Bainer, 09, Nov. 19, 1965, 
in Melbourne Beach, Fla. 

WESTON — Burton L. Weston, °08-'09, July 10, 
1966, in Lakewood, Ohio. 

GOTT — Miss Ethel L. Gott, °12-°13, Oct. 15, 
1965, in Cleveland. 

BAGGALEY — Mrs. 
Brown), “18, Cleveland. 

EDWARDS — Mrs. Charles A. Edwards (Ivadell 


Jean Baggaley (Jean E. 


Rogan), °17-°19, Aug. 20, 1966. in Washington, 
D.C, 

SWEENEY — Samuel H. Sweeney, °17-°18, New 
York City. 


KRITSCHGAU — Miss Margaret V. Kritschgau, 
"10-°16, Scottdale, Pa. 

McCORD — Mrs. Louis J. McCord Jr. (Lois M. 
Hodil), °22-°26, June 10, 1966, Bellevue, Pa. 

THOMAS — Mrs. Harry H. Thomas (Evelyn E. 
Penn), °24k, Jan. 15, 1966, in Waynesburg, Pa. 

DOLL — Mrs. Joseph G. Doll (Kathryn F. 
Daily), °25-°26, March 2, 1965, in Lynwood, Calif. 


BIEBEL — Franklin M. Biebel, °30-°31, Sept. 
1966, in Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
LOCKWOOD Mrs, George C. Lockwood (Elea- 


nora Lockwood), °34, March 4, in Honolulu. 
WEBSTER — Mrs. Jerome P. Webster Jr. (Sally 
A. Weld), °62, March 3 in New York City. 
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Petters. . 
(Continued from Page 35) 


Who Likes What? 


The February issue of the Oberlin Alum- 
ni Magazine was good. I call it the ‘Pro- 
fessor Long Edition.” 

I look back 60 years to the wonderful 
guidance of Prof. John Fisher Peck over 
his Academy students. No smoking. No 
drinking. No loose living and we liked it. 

Today who likes what? 

Epcar Guy COoLLINGs 
Sebring, Fla. 


Rescind King’s Degree? 


I recommend with emphasis that Ober- 
lin’s president and the Board of Trustees 
rescind the honorary degree conferred upon 
Martin Luther King. His recent statement 
comparing the president of the United 
States and our armed forces to Hitler and 
Nazi Germany and his leadership of the 
New York mob demonstrations and_ flag 
desecrations were subversive if not actually 
treasonable. 

GrorGE EveRSON, °08 
Azalean, Gualala, Calif. 


Damnjets and Kerosene 


On Saturday, April 15, at 10 a._m., I sat 
bolt upright in bed, wide awake. No great 
social or intellectual thought disturbed me. 
I didn’t have indigestion or a nightmare. 

Only the first jet of the day passing over 
our house. 

From then until after 9 a.m., at approxi- 
mately one-minute intervals, one damnjet 
after another either landed or took off. 
Then things quieted down until the noon 
rush, then the one from 4-7 p.m. and the 
final one from 9:30 to 11 p.m. 

All the “vacant time” had _ occasional 
damnjets landing or taking off. Wind di- 
rection has little to do with direction of 
the shrieking dragons when the air, taxi 
ramps and runways are filled. 

“You'll get used to the noise.” Don't 
you believe it. We have lived in a “quiet” 
community for 11 years, and it was quiet 
until a radio beacon and runway were lined 
up with our neighborhood between the two. 
What's worse, the runway is an instrument 
one, and all planes take off and land at 
lower altitudes than in clear weather. Aver- 
age height over our house is 2,500 feet and 
we are 5!4 miles from touchdown. 

The benefits of such service are manifold, 
if you think positively: 

1. Convenient service. 

2. New motels, bars, services in the sur- 
rounding areas, most of them becoming 
prosperous. 

3. An increase in the density of popula- 
tion, most of them transient. 

4. Employes of the airlines will buy 
homes in the area — baloney! They'll all 
move where there's no noise. 

5. More money and employment will be 
spent in the community through an in 
creased payroll, but you'll be lucky to see 
any of it. 


6. Profits are to be made. Only by those 
dealing in real estate, the contractors, and 
those providing services to the airports. This 
last item can be at a loss. 

Now let’s look at the other side: 

1. Noise. At any time of day or night. 
So intense that you can’t be heard if you 
stand two feet away and shout. 

2. Landing damnjets are worse 
those taking off. The whine of 
chargers gets earsplitting at times. 

3. Air pollution. Those black streamers 
behind each engine are unburned jet fuel. 
Don't let the airport promoters kid you by 
claiming it is water. Steam has a white 
plume. 

4. Clothing can become spotted. Un- 
burned fuel leaves small black dots, very 
tiny. Houses and windows become dirty 
oftener than before. 

5. Some plant life is damaged by a con- 
stant barrage of kerosene (jet fuel). 

6. Kerosene is more harmful to wildlife 


than 
super’ 


than DDT insecticides — many of which 
are in a kerosene (jet fuel) carrier (No. 1 
fuel oil). 


7. Fuel chemists will correct me in call- 
ing jet fuel kerosene. However, it is fairly 
close. 

8. During high barometric conditions a 
black pall hangs over the airport and vicin- 
ity. This is worse than three packs a day 
on your lungs. 

9. During low barometric (high humid- 
ity) conditions, you not only smell the un- 
burned fuel but you also taste it, even 
without a super-sensitive palate. 

10. As an auxiliary airport (or feeder), 
an 8,000-foot runway is unnecessary. The 
two-engine (DC-9) or three-engine (727) 
damnjets can land and take off on any 
paved runway of existing airports. This is 
to be an airport for the four-engine jobs 
and larger (up to eight-engine) planes. 

11.O°’Hare Field has 8,000 to 10,000 
foot runways, and they are not thick 
enough or long enough (for which we are 
all grateful) for the eight-engine jets due in 
about four years. A new airport must be 
built. Are you certain that this is not a 
possibility for Lorain County? I doubt if 
Cleveland Hopkins can take the eight-jet 
planes and I think your “auxiliary” field 
could become the primary one. All large 
cities are facing this problem. 

The logical place to build the airport is 
out in Lake Erie. 

Chicago now needs a new airport. It 
will either be near Joliet or out in the lake. 
My logic would put it in the lake, but are 
politicians logical? 


The city of Park Ridge, which abuts 
O’Hare, maintains a constant visual and 
audio check on the jets. It has special 


trucks and records the time, decibels, iden- 
tity, and the altitude of all jets. However, 
it can’t enforce any violations of its air- 
space. Houses range up to $250,000 in 
value and there is much discontent. 
Fight that blight. 

Don WEBER, °43 

Chicago 
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The Advancement Fund 
is Oberlin’s way to help you 
help others! 


YOU CAN DO IT THROUGH THE ADVANCEMENT FUND 


THE NEW DIMENSION IN GIVING AT OBERLIN 


The Annual Advancement Fund is a program for helping each donor strengthen 
that part of Oberlin which seems to him most relevant or appealing. It is a fund 
through which are channelled all gifts made outright by individuals. Grants 
from foundations or the Federal Government, gifts from corporations or other 
organizations are not included in the annual goal, nor are bequests or retained 
income gifts. The Annual Advancement Fund is for alumni, parents, students, 
and friends who want to feel confident that their gifts are going to work im- 


mediately to meet a real need at the College. 


JUNE 30 IS FINAL DATE FOR YOUR GIFT 
TO QUALIFY IN THE 1966-67 CAMPAIGN 


GOAL: $750,000 


